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THE WAYFARER 


& \ famous college president gave birth to a now-lamed 
quote, to the effect that, were he starting a college, he’d build 
i dormitory first, then if the money held out he'd add a li 
brary of books, and if he had 
money to burn” he'd build 
Classrooms and hire a faculty 
He was only saying what the 
vell-inftormed student knows 
today: that the values to be 
found in college are, progres 
character-shaping 
friendships that 


deas are tossed about in in 


sivels the 


develop as 


formal student discussions: the 
reasure trove that resides i 


reat books; and, the wonde 





ful experience of glimpsing 
new vistas as skillful teachers 


open these up 


B&B That twittering sound comes trom Cambridge: iv, where 
Harvard prot is teaching a class of pigeons to play tunes on 
t plano, return table-tennis balls, distinguish changing colors 
is in trathe lights, and otherwise gain knowledge. It seems that 
pigeons have a reaction-time comparable to that of humans 
ind so are the subject of research. And for those who carry 
their comparisons to extremes it might be mentioned that the 
common park pigeons are just smart as the tancy homine 
micties 
& This tall, for the first time, qualified Negro treshimen have 
ven admitted on a basis of full equality with white students 


to several « tmpuses where scercegation laws barred them in the 
past. (I know of Kentucky U, Oklahoma U, Berea College and 
Texas Law School; perhaps there are others.) The Suprem 
Court decision which made this legally possible does not break 
down existing racial barriers, but does chip away at the South's 
doctrine of separation of white and Negro students. ‘The armed 
forces did some chipping too, when they cast out segregation 
ibout a year ago. Of course, the student Christian movement 
has long taken a forthright stand in support of racial equality 
Phe wise student will look up YM-YW-Church campus groups 
ind get into the give-and-take discussions of this and othe 


public attairs questions 


- Th lop of thre N e7 Suc Alle 1} Preside nt ol the | hi 
versity of Nebraska YWC.\, is one of the ten winners of B'nai 
B'rith Hillel Foundations scholarships, awarded annually to 
students who have “contributed most to interfaith or intercul 
tural relations at that particular campus.” Sue is the newly 
lected co-chairman olf NIC( Harry Smith of Texas [ 


last year’s brilliant NICC chairman, has been appointed Stu 


dent Chairman for USCC in 1950-1951 Last year’s total 
of S810,000, raised by WSSF in the colleges topped ill un 
imaginative expectations Phe AMA operated successtull 


m the Federal aid bill for medical schools: the bill was pro 
nounced quite dead in Committee vot 


& This WAYFARER believes that a national anthem, like 
iny other channel of expression, should be in tune with both 
time and tide. On this basis, I regard Katherine Lee Bates 
O Beautiful for Spacious Ski s infinitely the best of ow 
three anthems. Of the others, Star Spangled Banner keep 
vividly alive an aspect of the War of 1812; and the rocks, rills 
ind templed hills of My Country ’Tis of Thee belong esp« 
cially to rural New England. Miss Bates, a native (¢ ape Codde1 
who spent most of her life teaching English in Wellesley Col 
lege, nevertheless wrote her beautiful hymn for our whole na 


tion. I'm for giving it first place among our national anthems 


& | am pleased to see that Abingdon-Cokesbury is bringing 
out a new edition of the classic Kagawa Songs from the Slum 
From these | quote from the beloved Discovery 

Was this 

Phat a secret plan 


I cannot invent 
New things 
Like the airships Is hid in my hand 

Which sail Phat God 

Who dwells in my hand 
Knows this secret plan 

Of the things He will do fon 
In the dawn was given the world 


On silver wings 
But today 


\ wondertul thought 


And the thought Using mv hand! 


—GS 
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ssembly: 1950 


The Fourth National Assembly of the 
Student Christian Association Movement 


December 27—January 2, Miami University at Oxford Ohio 


nn 


| The Call— 


WHAT DOES GOD REQUIRE OF US? 





1) 
We live in an age of anxiety— 
Violence stalks the earth; 
8 ° ° ° ° ’ 
Ancient selfishness is armed with the sun’s own energy; 
Fear and confusion haunt old and young. 
Yet this is an age of promise— 
23 Freedom and democracy grip the imagination; 
Such tools as man has never known before are in his hand; 
Millions stand up to claim their heritage as sons of God. 
‘ 
We are called to see the light of hope— 
—— 
To find relevance in the Christian message; 
egiate To ask what the Lord requires of us: 
“" as persons . 
ca 
as members of the university 
as churchmen 
Fred as participants in the world struggle. 
ditors 
To love with mind and heart and soul and strength the Lord 
our God, 
ttalo ° 
r And our neighbor as ourselves. 
obert 
pointed “He hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the Lord require of thee 
but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?”—Micah VI: 8 
IN THE STIRRING LINES OF the next three or four years, and ing of the Christian faith. We would 
— THE CALL, the Assembly Planning shaping major program emphases. grasp more clearly the problems 
ciu . o” ’ ° ° ¥ ° e.s 
Single Committee expressed their hopes for Ihe Assembly focus will be on the — facing our colleges and universities, 
’ the coming national gathering. The searching question: What Does God our nation and the world. Earnestly 
Assembly is the town meeting for Require of Us? Together, in the As we shall seek new and _ positive 
' the Student Christian Association sembly days, we shall seek God's will courses of action leading to the solu 
t the . , : 
m “ Movement. In its sessions the dele lor us and for our Movement. We — tion of these problems and to peace 
“USA sates will make major decisions, gis are deeply conscious of the need fon in our time. 
ing direction to the Movement fon clarification and deeper understand Miami University, our hospitable 
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Symmes Hall, dorm on the hospitable Miami U campus 


host campus, anticipates 1,500 1 
more student, faculty and staff dele 
gates. They will come from the gog 
YMCA’s, YWCA’s and CA’s in 706 
colleges and universities, to attend 
this ecumenical gathering. 

During the months of preparation 
for the Assembly, members of cam 
pus Associations have been studying 
pamphlet, Essential 
Characteristics of the Student Chris 


tian Association Movement. the re 


the valuable 


port of the committee to study the 
nature of the SCAM. The 1946 As 
sembly called for the formation of a 
committee “to study the purpose 
and distinctive nature of the SCAM” 
and asked that a report be made to 
the 1g50 Assembly. Accordingly, the 
\ssembly 


Plannit Committee de 


1g 
cided to put major emphasis on the 
nature and program ol the Move 
ment and to give less consideration 
to structure, techniques and organ 
izational problems. 

Ihe Rt. Reverend Stephen Neill, 
\ssociate General Secretary of the 
World Council of 
give the morning series on the Chris 
tian faith. Bishop Neill is a dynamic 


Churches, will 


speaker who has been especially pop 
ular with student audiences in Eng 
land, the United States, Europe, and 
Asia. Assembly delegates will re 
spond to his rare spirit and his pene 
analysis of the 


trating Christian 


pe /, Ben 4 a 
an Ue eo ae 


Miller, author of the 
provocative book, “Christian Faith 
and My Job” and former General 
Secretary of the New Zealand Stu 
dent Christian Movement will ad 


dress the 


\lexande) 


Assembly on “Christian 
Vocation.” 

The evening plattorms will con 
sider the implementation of the 
Christian faith in the university and 
in the political and economic aspects 
of the national and world struggle. 
Dr. Vera Micheles Dean, (Director, 
Research Department, Foreign Pol 


icy Association) will speak on “The 

















Christian Citizen and the World 
Struggle.” Dr. Kirtley F. Mathe 
Professor ol Geology, Harvard Unj 
versity, chairman of the NICC Com 
mittee on Religion in Higher Edu 
cation and President of the Ameri 
can Association of Science, will dis 
cuss problems lacing Christians jn 
the university world. Marie-]eanne 
de Haller, Assistant General Secre 
tary of the World’s Student Chris 
tian Federation, will help interpret 
the WSCF. 

Joseph F. King of Oberlin Col 
lege will lead morning worship. A 
period of silence will be set aside 
each day tor study of the Bible. In 
preparation for the Assembly, stu 
dents are invited to study the Gospel 
ol Luke. 

A portion ol the Assembly ses 
sions will be used for hearings and 
legislative sessions on the concerns 
and interests of the Movement 
These sessions will give direction to 
the Movement for several  vears 
ahead. Part of the afternoons wil 
be given over to vocational interests, 
missionary emphases, exhibits and 
recreation. 

Special sessions, for Association 
ovdvisers, faculty and administrators, 
are being planned by the NIC 
Committee on Religion in Highe 


Neill and Dr 


5] yeakers 


Education. 
Mather are 


sishop 
among the 





faith. “Miami” promises perspective scheduled to address this group. 
There shall rise from this exulting sound of voices 
A firmer faith than that our fathers knew, 
A deep religion which alone rejoices 
In worship of the Infinitely True. 
Adapted from Lewis Morris’ poem Brotherhood 
. THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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“For Deeper Rootage in Christian Faith” 


WING LUKE reports on the meeting of the National Intercollegiate 
Christian Council (NICC) at Earlham College, Aug. 26-Sept. 1, 1950 


Richmond, Indiana 

THE UNIVERSITY reflects 

the crisis in the world,” reflected 
Christian educator Sir Walter Mo 
herlv in his book, Crisis in the Uni- 
ersity. Perhaps all unaware of the 
university's close relation to world 
affairs, 100 serious-minded student 
YMCA, YWCA and CA representa- 
tives met here at August’s end to 
map out national campus program 
emphases and make policy decisions 
in this vear’s National Intercolle- 
(NICC) 


meeting. Hailing from 29 states and 


) 


giate Christian Council 


representing the g regional councils 
within the Movement, the student 
and faculty members of the Council 
acted as the elected representatives 
of the 706 Christian Associations of 
the United States. Comprising the 
Councils of the National Student 
YMCA and the National Student 
YWCA, NICC meets annually as the 
interim body of the Student Chris 
tian Association Movement. 

The sessions were highlighted by 
preparation for the National Stu 
dent Assembly of the SCAM, which 
Miami University 
next Christmas-time. With heat and 
light, but lacking invective, the dele 
gates hammered at one of the im- 
portant 


/ 


is to gather in 


Assembly issues, the Essen- 
Characteristics report. One 
school of thought maintained that 
the Student Christian Association 
Movement should be a “Threshold 
Movement,” one that encounters the 
student as he is drawn into the orbit 
ol Christian concern. The Opposi- 
tion called for more obvious Chris- 
ian emphasis in the program: “We 
should not dilute oun Christianity so 
that we become a cafeteria of re 
ligious thought.”” Under the smooth 
parliamentary guidance of chairmen 
Harry Smith and Judy Holiday, the 
Council voted to regard the Essential 
Characteristics report as descriptive 
ot the Movement ideal, giving us 
something to live up to, and subject 
to possible future changes. 

Other NICC 
agenda included: relationship ques 
tions of NICC to the United Stu 


subjects on the 
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dent Christian Council 
ated council ol 


(the teder 
Protestant student 
groups); relationship implications 
arising out of possible USCC afhlia 
tion with the National Council of 
Churches; a national fi- 


nance plan for student Associations; 


uniform 


the role of the campus Christian 
Association in a war crisis; continua 
tion plans for the Movement’s pub- 
lication, the INTERCOLLEGIAN; stand- 
ards for afhliation and representa- 
tion in the Movement; religion in 
higher 
tion; 


Christian 
program strategy; personal 
relations; and study of the Bible. 
Evening sessions found the group 
listening to and 


education; voca- 


participating in 
panels which considered: “Religion 
in Higher Education,” ‘““The World 
Crisis,’ “The Ecumenical Move- 
ment,” “Christianity and Persons.” 
Among the imposing list of guest 
speakers were: Dr. Clarence P. 
Shedd of Yale University Divinity 
School; Dean Emeritus Thomas W. 


Graham of the Oberlin Graduate 


School of Theology; Dr. Edward 
Dirks of Lake Forest College; Orrin 
Magill of the International Com- 
mittee of YMCA; W. J. Kitchen of 
the World Student Service Fund; 
Dr. John Casteel, professor in Union 
Theological Seminary. 


Election of national student ol 
ficers climaxed the business sessions 
When the smoke cleared it was seen 
that Sue Allen 

braska) and Bill 
University) were the “choice of the 
peepul” for chairmen of the Nation 
al Student YWCA and YMCA Coun 
cils and therefore co-chairmen ol 
NICC. Othe 
high positions included: 
Lewis (Sweet Briar College) and 
Helen Harry (Oklahoma A and M 
College) as Vice-chairmen of the 
National Student YWCA. Successiul 
YMCA included Wing 
Luke (University of 
first vice-chairman; 

(Occidental 
chairman; 


(University of Ne 


sanaka (Harvard 


students elected to 
Fanchon 


“statesmen” 
Washington) 
Marion 
second vice 

Charles Pugh (North 
State College) secretary; 
Franklin Spear (Southern Methodist 
University), Tom Stewart (Princeton 
University) and Gilbert Johnson 
(Cornell University) as members ot 
the YMCA National Advisory Coun 
cil. 


Leon 
College) 


Carolina 


The strand of concern that ran 
through the weck’s meetings showed 
a growing desire for a deeper root 
age in Christian faith. A deep and 
enriching Communion Service, led 
Graham, concluded the 


1950 NICC meeting. 


by Dean 


NEW OFFICERS 


National Student Council YMCA: Wing Luke, First Vice-Chairman; Bill Banaka, Chairman; 
Leon Marion, Second Vice-Chairman; Charles Pugh, Secretary 


National Student YWCA: Fanchon Lewis, Vice-Chairman; Sue Allen, Chairman; Helen Harry 
Vice-Chairman 

























“Be Still and Know .. .” 


GOD’S DESIGN AND MAN’S DISORDER 
A Service of Worship 


CALL TO WORSHIP: “In the holy quiet of this hour, let us draw nigh 
to him who heareth prayer, and let us remember that he listeneth more 
to our hearts than to our words. Let each of us bring an offering of 
penitence, if not of purity; of love, if not of holiness; of teachableness, 
if not of wisdom; of devout obedience for the time to come, if not the 
truits of well-doing in the time that is past.” And may our hearts be 
opened that he may speck to us and we speak to him 


HYMN: “Dear Lord and Father of Mankind.” 


SCRIPTURE (Selections from Romans) 


Anyone who does not have the spirit of Christ does not belong to him 
But if Christ is in you, although your bodies are dead because of sin, 
your spirits are alive because of righteousness. So then, brethren, we are 
debtors, not to the flesh, to live according to the flesh, for if you live 
according to the flesh you will die, but if by the Spirit you put to death 
the deeds of the body you will live. For all who are led by the Spirit of 
God are sons of God. Likewise the Spirit helps us in our weakness; for 
we do not know how to pray as we ought, but the Spirit himself inter- 
cedes for us with sighs too deep for words . What then shall we say 
to this? If God is for us, who is against us? He who did not spare his 
own Son but gave him up for us all, will he not give us all things with 
him? Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? Shall tribulation, 
or distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword? 
No, in all these things we are more than conquerors through him who 
loved us. For | am sure that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor things present, nor things to come, nor powers, nor 
height, nor depth, nor anything else in all creation will be able to 
separate us from the love of God in Christ Jesus our Lord 


MEDITATION: 


GIRL (reading): ‘I saw the regal mountains stand silent, wonderful and 
grand, looking out across the land when the golden light was falling 
on distant dome and spire: And | heard a low voice calling, “Come up 
higher; come up higher 


“And so | went up and drew near to the Man of God and asked him 
who | was, what was the essence of my being” . and | expected him 
to tell me of the goodness within me and the example that | was ex- 
pected to set before my fellow students . and to commend me for 
my drawing apart to meditate on God but instead he said to me: 


MAN (reading): “You are a creature of the flesh in the thralldom of 
sin. The flesh impinges upon you and you act in accordance with that 
you would not do. | urge you to cry in constant plea: God, be merciful 
to me a sinner!” 


GIRL: “And | pondered the words of the man of God in the silence of 
my heart.” 


SILENCE 


GIRL: And then | returned to the man of God and | questioned him 
further: True, | om not perfect, but neither am | an evil person. | 
have had wonderful parents who have taught me good moral principles 

and | have done my best to live up to these principles. | may not 
be good . . . but neither am | sinful. And he replied: 


MAN: The world has done you a wrong. You have been taught that to 
be moral is to be good . . . yet the basis of sin is something deeper 
than moralism. But look deep within yourself, and what do you find? 
Do you not find within yourself the basis for much of the ills of the 
world today? . . . that of pride . . . and selfishness . . . and self seek 
ing! Do not the opinions of others and your own desires primarily deter- 
mine your actions? ... Are not the very motives of even your good 
works most often . not what God wants .. . but what you want? 


GIRL: And realizing the struggle within me | was forced to ask him 
But why do | resist this sinfulness? What of the God in me? 


MAN: Aye, you are right, but you see darkly. God has made you in 
his own image. He has breathed his own breath into you. He has set for 
you a design by which you are to live your life, and your heart will fing 
no rest until it finds rest in God. Be assured! There is indeed that of 
God within you 


SILENCE 


GIRL: And as | thought of how hard | had tried to do what was right, 
| turned again to the man of God in my confusion. . . . It is not be. 
cause | do not want to know God that | am sinful; it is because | do 
not know how to know him. Some say | can only know God through 
faith: just have faith. Others say | am not trying hard enough to know 
God. | do not understand. | read the Bible . . . | go to church (all the 
really good students on our campus go to church). | pray: when things 
go wrong | always ask God to help me. And | work in the “Y” . . . the 
Bible says that we must work if we would be rewarded with the bless- 
ings of God. They say that Christians will have peace and joy and | 
have neither. All | have is confusion. | want something that will make 
me happy! God has not lived up to his side of the bargain—and | do 
not understand 


MAN: You cannot use God! You are looking for God in order to get 

. and you will not find him. You are looking for what God can give, 
without being willing to listen to what he asks ... and you cannot 
separate the two if you would find what God means to you. Living up 
to the things that society labels “religious” is not enough. Finding God 
is not an achievement; it is a surrender 


GIRL: And | pondered the words of the man of God in the silence of 
my heart 


But surrendering—surrendering to God all my desires! They are so real 
—and he is so intangible. 


MAN: Yes, God is intangible. So is hope; so is love; so is anything 
that gives life purpose. It is not easy . . . it is a struggle to surrender 
to God and you are given the freedom to refuse to enter the 
struggle. Only you can decide what is to be the center of your life, and 
you are free to reject him . or perhaps to try to accept only a part 


of him. But do not think you are changing God by doing so . . . you 
will only be crushing yourself against his laws of love. For by the very 
nature in which we are made we can only find our fulfillment . . . not 


through achievement of our own desires . . . or by living up to what 
our loved ones and friends expect of us . . . but through surrender to 
his will for our lives. It is as much a part of the law of human nature 
as the law of gravity is to the universe. We do not determine or make 
the Kingdom of God for our lives; we can only enter into it. 


GIRL: And in wonder | pondered the words of the man of God in the 
silence of my heart. But _ it is so hard . . . and | am so weak... 


MAN: By the very fact that you see you are unable to do this alone 
you have made the first essential step. You yearn to be independent 
and self-sufficient, yet God knows that you cannot be. It was Paul who 
said, “I can will to do right, yet | cannot do the right. But the evil 
that | do not want, that is what | do! Who will deliver me from this 
body of death?” And then comes the answer to Paul, coming down to 
us from the Cross, with strength and power _ . “Thanks be to God 
through Jesus Christ my Lord!” 


Will you too accept the answer? Will you, in the words of the poet 
say, “Thy way . . . not mine, O Lord! However dark it be; Lead me by 
Thine own hand, Choose out the path for me. Not mine, the choice in 
things great or small; Be thou my guide, my strength, my wisdom ond 
my all.” 


That is what sin is. God cannot be your God when you are your God! HYMN: “Have Thine Own Way Lord.” 
This worship service was prepared by Marie Edwards for the 
Southern Regional Conference of the YMCA and YWCA at Berea 


Kentucky, June. 1950 
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THIS FALL’S ELECTIONS WILL AFFECT THE POLITICAL COMPLEXION 
OF THE USA FOR THE NEXT TWO YEARS AND POSSIBLY DETERMINE 


WHICH PARTY WILL WIN IN 1952. SO— 


Watch the 
November Elections! 





VICTOR OBENHAUS 


BEFORE 1952 and the next presi 
lential election, the American Con 
oress must make some far-reaching 
decisions: these will affect the do 
estic Situation in this country, 
nd in collaboration with many 
other nations, the welfare ot the 
world. Thus the congressional elec 
tions this fall will determine many 
patterns, domestic and foreign. 

The situation in the Far East has, 
1 course, altered the planning and 
strategy Ol all the politic al top brass 
\s this is written, it has been an 
ounced that the Republicans will 
ase their attack upon the ineptitude 
ind lack of preparation which have 

acterized the program of the 
Democratic administration. Instead 

dealing with the major national 
ssues we are to have our attention 
lrawn to the fact of war, which very 
lew desire, and the Republicans will 
ipitalize on the inevitable opposi 
MN 


of those whose family life is dis 


ipted. Politically, of course, this is 


ich safer ground than to deal with 
the internal affairs of the 


herein the Republicans have been 


nation 


retty consistently outvoted — since 


1992, with the exception ot the Soth 
Congress. It is quite possible that in 
November the Republicans may pick 
ip the forty-six seats needed to win 
control of the House. Much will ce 
pend upon the turn of events in the 
international situation by that time: 


ie level of employment, the neces 
it\ 


tor the prosec ution of a con 
tinued war in the East, or the prep 
aration against a furthe? expansion 
ot the conflagration in othe parts 


ol the globe. 
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KOREA COLORS ISSUES. Regard 
less, however, of the state of the wat 
at the time of the elections, there 
ill be some issues confronting the 
voters tar different from what they 
would have been had the Korean sit 
uation not emerged. One of these is 
LCA and Point Four. It has taken 
the Korean war to jar the American 
people out of any notion that the 
few millions reluctantly sent abroad 
under what has become universally 
known as Point Fou from Presi 
dent Truman’s Inaugural Address) 
would restrict Communism in_ the 
Last. There are a great many Ame 
icans Who know that what we voted 
erudgingly for economic rehabilita 
tion we have had to quadruple in 
inilitary expenditures. Madam Pan 
dit, when asked on a radio broad 
cast about the extent of American 
ud in the Far East, designated it as 


peanuts 


Peanuts” said the Lady from India 



















































































































































































THE QUESTION OF FOOD. In th 
international field, also, barring the 
holocaust of a major war, Americans 
will be confronted with the decision 


as to sending surplus commodities 


to nations where there has been al 
most perpetual starvation. It has 
been tantamount to political suicide 
lor a congressional candidate from 
the farm states to propose that the 
vast quantities of surplus food be 
sent abroad at prices below the mai 
ket. Calling this food a weapon ol 
war, Which it certainly is, would 
take many a congressional candidate 
olf that hook. 

The question of surplus tood lead 
directly to the domestic issue which 
has already generated tremendous 
heat, our agricultural policy or far) 
egislation. The American Farm Bu 
reau Federation, the Grange and the 
Republicans generally have opposed 
the farm program sponsored by the 
\dministration and supported by 
such organizations as the Farmers 
Union and the Americans for Demo 
cratic Action. The rising farm prices 
attendant upon the Korean conflict 
have for the moment taken some ol 
the pressure off the Administration's 
Farm Plan. In general that plan, 
called the Brannan Plan, requires 
that prices be allowed to find thei 
natural level in an open market and 
that farmers be reimbursed for the 
difference between the free market 
price and a parity price. This plan 
it is hoped, would take care of the 
mounting surpluses. 

kven Democratic candidates in the 
most populous tarm states will pre 
sumably either avoid this discussion 








if possible, or Oppose it tor the time 
being. The Republicans have come 
up with no significant alternative 
proposal for reducing these surpluses 
and a good many small farmers have 


looked 


upon the Brannan Plan. One of the 


with increasing sympathy 
leatures of the plan, it should be 
idded, is that it limits the benefits 
vccruing from the farm = support 
prices to a size of farm roughly des 
ignated as a “family farm,” depend 


ing on the type of farming area. 


—AND LABOR. 


hottest political issue involving labo 


Persistently the 


since its passage In 1947 is the Taft 
Hartley Act. From the date ol its 
passage, labor leadership, which 
through the funda 


intentions behind the act, 


quickly saw 
mental 
namely to curb the growing powe) 
of labor, has sought its defeat. CIO 
Action Com 
mittee (PAC) has tried vigorously to 


through its Political 


stir its members to a realization ol 
the import of the Talt-Hartley Act. 
Both because labor has not respond 
ed with suflicient enthusiasm, and 


because the opposition has been 
much more vigorous, labor's candi 
dates have not been particularly suc 


cessful. Lately the AF of L, 


nally regarding itself as the aristo 


orig 


crat of labor, has awakened to the 
fact that the Talt-Hartley Act im 
perils its security as well. 
Political 
LLPE) now seeks to implement the 
time honored AF ol L. formula “Re 
ard your friends and punish your 


Labo Ss 


League for Education 


enemies,” with a program of politi 
cal education and action more in 
keeping with the times. This peril 
to labor has accomplished what no 
mere “philosophy ol labor’ has been 
ible to achieve since the CIO came 
into being as a rival organization In 
1935. The congressional elections ol 
1Q5o will see these two groups work 
ng in close harmony just as Jack 
Kroll of PAC and Joseph Keenan ol 
LLPE 
or months. On July e5th the top 
eadership of both CIO and AF of L 


net in a major conterence looking 


have been working together 


toward fuller collaboration. The 
effect of this cooperation will be in 


evidence in the November election 


COMPULSORY HEALTH INSUR- 
ANCE. In the recent action of Con 
vress rejecting a departmental reo 
would have cre 


ganization which 


ited a department of welfare, there 





is more than meets the eye. It ts 
commonly assumed that this repre 
sents a major victory for the Ame 
ican Medical Association, for as a 
result of prodigious effort and a $25 
assessment on all members, it could 
register as one of its accomplish 
ments the defeat of a measure which 
have made an advocate ol 
health 
new head of such a department. A 
part of the AMA’s program is to de 


would 


compulsory insurance the 


feat congressmen who are known to 
be favorable toward 
health 


public 


compulsory 
insurance. As the 
awakens to the realization 


general 


that health is no private monopoly 
of the AMA, it is insisting that 
health resources be made available 
to all. The AMA is_ frantically 
espousing health plans it vehementls 


opposed a lew vears ago in orde 


5’? 
further encroach 


private 


to forestall any 


ments upon its grounds. 
Candidates favorable to the Admin 
istration will refer to 


health 


“compulsory 
insurance; the doctors, 
druggists, and pharmaceutical man 
ufacturers will speak of it in terms 


ol “socialized medicine.” 


CIVIL RIGHTS, or FAIR EMPLOY- 
MENT PRACTICES levislation. Even 
the liberal congressmen trom the 
South have, for the most part, not 
dared support measures which they 
in their consciences know are just 
and inevitable. Most of the concern 
on behalf of a national Fair Employ 
ment Practices bill stems trom the 
discrimination now so prevalent 
against the opportunities for the 


economic well-being of Negroes. 
Economic opportunities mean edu 
cation, and education means fuller 
awareness that there are no biologi 
cal differences between races. This 
fact, and all the psychological con 
ditioning that goes with it, makes 
for terror on the part of white men 
who look with misgiving upon a 
challenge to artificial superiority. 
Here again, however, the Korean 
situation and our competition with 
Russia for the cordial relations with 
the peoples of undeveloped portions 
of the globe may figure largely in 
the legislative program of the 82nd 


Congress. The attitude of those 
elected in November may be worth 
a good many fully equipped armies, 

In some ways, perhaps, the most 
important decision for the long run, 
and perhaps for the short run too, 
facing our law makers is the matte 
of fiscal policy. This term is com. 
little political 
campaigns, and yet the economic 


paratively used in 
welfare of the nation hinges upon 
it. If at the time of the November 
elections the nation is still engrossed 
in war thought and talk, it is hard 
ly likely that congressional candj 
dates will have to give much thought 
to sO important a matter as_ fiscal 
policy. The public would probably 
not understand if they did. By fiscal 
policy is meant, among other things, 
the program of taxation—that is— 
whether we shall have high taxes in 
time of increased national income 
in order to control inflation and re 
tire the national debt. It involves 
the timing and extent of a public 
works program in order to stabilize 
employment and make federal ex 
penditure when it would be most 
beneficial to the national welfare 
etc. Since the election ol congress 
men depends so largely upon the 
euarantees they assay to give rela 
tive to federal expenditures in their 
respective areas, it is difhcult indeed 
for a congressional candidate to 
promise reduced expenditures espe 
cially when it means contracts and 
construction in his own district. 


THE ABOVE MENTIONED ISSUES 
can by no means be construed as the 
total list of major issues with whicl 
those elected in November will have 
to deal. They are, however, some o! 
the issues with which the America 
people will have to come to grips 
through the representatives chose 
in the November elections. 

One other note, in reference t 
the subject of political affairs. A re 
form not too far off, we hope, is the 
abolition of the Electoral College 
It is reasonably certain, howeve! 
that this 


tion will not be abolished until long 


tradition-covered institu 
after the next Congress has passed 
out of existence. The 82nd Congres 
will hold the key to the 


body,” 


“student 
faculty, or administration 
whichever you prefer, of the Ele 
toral College of 1952. Hence, an 
other reason for the importance of 


the November elections. 
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LEX MILLER recommends 


The Modern Reader’s 


TWO BOOKS on the 
crisis that 


“FIND THE 
international 
should read,” said the Voice on the 


everyone 


telephone, “and tell our INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN readers about them.” “Well,” 
said I, “I’m not sure that I know 
any two particular books. . . . I'd 
think that the Bible and the Com- 
munist Manifesto were probably as 
illuminating. “Oh, 1 
mean that,” said the Voice, 


don’t 
“T mean 
two up-to-date books. In fact I’ve 
two here I want to send to you. 
They are John Foster Dulles’ Wa 
or Peace and Edward Long’s The 
Christian Response to the Atomu 
Crisis.” 

I'd read Long’s book and knew 
important. I hadn’t read 
Dulles’, partly for the usual reasons 
for which one doesn’t read all the 


it Was 


books one ought to; partly because 
of a phobia about Republican poll- 
tics, and a violent revulsion from 
Dulles’ general line in the recent 
New York contest for the U. S. Sen- 
ate. Now (thanks to the Voice) I 
have read Dulles, and I’m bound to 
say that he is worth a long and care- 
ful study. I can’t understand the 
man. The book is almost if not 
quite free from the cornier cliches 
of Republican individualism on 
which he appeared to base his elec- 
tion policies. His whole presenta- 
tion of the East-West conflict is as 
far removed from the view of a 
joseph McCarthy as it well could be. 
That the two men belong in the 
same party is one of the myriad 
paradoxes of American politics. 
Dulles’ book and Long’s make a 
very good bracket, if one must read 
only two books. Dulles spreads out 
the whole contemporary internation- 
al picture, with a good deal of be 
hind-the-scenes detail based on his 
long-time partic ipation in American 
policy-making and international ne 
gotiations. He discusses the perils 
and possibilities of the situation in 


terms of the moral 


military and 
strength of nations, and the use es 
pecially of American power. Long 


goes deeper in examining the pre- 
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suppositions in which all present 
policies are grounded. He is dubious 
of a solution in terms of manipula 
tion of power and questions whethe1 
the new forms of power—the atomic 
bomb and its probable successors 

can be instruments of social good at 
all. So he reaches down to the Chris 
tian’s ultimate securities, though he 
is not at all indifferent to the al 
ternative kinds of action which may 
stem from the mind and will of 
Christians who have been given firm 
standing-ground “amid the changes 
and chances of this fleeting world.” 

One ought really to list a third 
book, a book which would spread 
out the same pattern of events and 
possibilities with which Dulles deals, 
and treat them with equal authority 
but from the Russian point of view. 
Ihe only thing that comes to mind 
is the collection of Mr. Vishinsky’s 
United Nations and other speeches, 
published as The USSR and World 
Peace. 

The Vishinsky book offers a use 
ful possibility of checking some ol 
Dulles’ charges against the Russians. 
Dulles has dealt with them at close 
quarters, probably, and for a longer 
time than (almost) any other Ame 
ican. He is regularly under attack 
by the Russians as the arch-architect 
of America’s “imperialist” policies. 
There is not a trace of vituperation 
in his own book. He is full of real 
appreciation of the skill of Russian 
diplomats—especially Mr. Molotov 

and he is keen to remind Ame 
icans how vulnerable some of thei) 
policies are to Russian attack. But 
he has some grisly illustrations of 
the “morality of expediency” as it 
operates with the Communists. Talk 
ing of the repatriation of Japanese 
prisoners-ol-war: 





IRON RATION 


HERE’S YOUR IRON RATION 


WAR OR PEACE. By John Foster Dulles. 
The Macmillan Company. Paper edition, 
$1. 

THE CHRISTIAN RESPONSE TO THE 
ATOMIC CRISIS. By Edward Long. The 
Westminster Press. $2. 

THE USSR AND WORLD PEACE. Speeches 


of V. Vishinsky. International Publish- 
ers. 75c. 














The Soviet representative expressed 
great surprise that we should take seri 
ously the promise to repatriate. They 
said they had assumed that that provi 
sion had been put into the surrende 
terms only to induce the Japanese to 
surrender; and, since they had sw 
rendered, the clause had served its pur 
pose. (p. 169) 


It would be not only unkind but 
silly to accuse Mr. Dulles of lying 
in a matter of this sort, as those 
who regard him as “a 
\merican 


lackey of 
imperialism” might be 
tempted to do. For the Russian view 
is a straight application of the mo 
rality which is explicit in any au 
thoritative statement of Marxism. 
It was re-afhrmed by Mr. Vishinsky 
himself, as Dulles reminds us (on 
p. 203) when he told the UN As 
sembly that “The rights of human 
beings cannot be considered outside 
of the prerogatives of governments, 
and the very understanding of hu 
man rights is a governmental con 
cept.” This statement can be read 
in its context (and in a translation 
slightly more favorable to Vishin 
sky) in The USSR and World Peace 
(P- 89). 

War or Peace is very vulnerable 
in some of its assumptions. It makes 
too simple a contrast between the 
“materialistic and atheistic philoso 
phies” which bedevil the Communist 
nations, and the “spiritual faith” of 
the non-Communist world (p. 185). 
But he is by no means as simply 
partisan as his critics make out 
Some of his statements have a curi 
ously “leftist” ring for a “lackey ot 
American imperialism.” He © is 
strongly critical of Peronist “fascism” 
in Argentina (p. 151), favors the ad. 








mission of Communist China to the 
UN as soon as the Communists have 
syhown that they can stabilize the 
country (p. 162, 190, etc.). His book, 
published before the Korean inva 
ion, is especially vigorous in criti 
cising the obtrusive influence ol 
the military” in shaping American 
foreign policy (p. 295 fl 

\ lett-ol-centre critic could make 
hay of some of Dulles’ assumptions 
but his book ought to be read 

Long, unlike Dulles, takes noth 
ing for granted. He will not assume 
that a solution must or can be lound 
ithin the area of manipulation ol 
power, or even of powel related to 


justice. He is a scientist inal al the 


ologian who is painstakingly deter 
mined to examine what atomic sci 
ence and the atomic bomb mean fo 
a Christian morality concerned foi 
its own integrity and tor etlective 
action, 

I have no space lett to summarize 
his book, but enough to emphasize 
its importance. It is important be 
cause it breaks new ground in the 
stalemated debate between the paci 
fists and the 
sketches the 
Niebuhrian” pacifism which rests on 


non-pacifists He 
outline ol a “post 


the same theological ground on 


which Niebuhr has based his case 
ainst pacifism, but holds that the 


ney rorms ol powe make some 


thine like a 
merely 


qualitative and not 
a quantitative difference to 
war. A man might therefore reject 
the pacifist moral absolutism which 
will not manipulate power or con 
template violence in the interests of 
justice, and yet make a pragmati 
decision against the bomb and al} 
that it implies. The case in effec 
would be: to make the bomb and 
gear war preparation to it is alto 
vether too precarious a gamble. 
fraught with more possibilities of 
human and social catastrophe than 
any conceivable alternative. Long 
knows there is a case against his 
case, and states the issues fairly. Bur 


he re again Is a book we daren't TTLISS 





ROBERT HACKFORD, alert and dynamic 
adviser to Washington University’s 
International Relations Club, writes of 


THE DOLLAR SIDE OF WORLD LEADERSHIP 


tHE ECONOMK ASPECTS ol 
the USA's position of world leadet 
hip are many and the cost in money 
is considerable. We must be willing 
ind able to give direct financial aid 
as we have started to do through 
the European Recovery Program) to 
countries which may require such 
support to remain free. The United 
States must be willing and able to 
extend have 
started to do under the North At 
Pact) and must maintain at 
sizeable level its armed strength un 
til the threat by violence has dis 


military aid (as we 


lant 


sppeared. These activities are ex 
pensive, and we must accommodate 
our thinking and our tax returns to 
provide Federal budgets of unpre 
cedented peace-time size. But ou 
economic tasks are not completely 
encompassed by problems of public 
revenue. It is important to realize 
that the eventual outcome of the 
great struggle now shaking the earth 
rests upon the ability of the United 
States to win the continuing support 
of millions of people in western Eu 
rope and many more millions in 
\frica, Asia, and even Latin Amer 
ica. The total aggregate ol power re 
sulting from such an alignment 
would restrain the most ambitious 
dictator or check his imperialism. 


10 


But dollars treely given) cannot 
buy the support the United States 
needs, because charity does not cre 
ate effective bonds of friendship and 
alliance. Rather, we must help ou 
hoped lor triends to pay their own 
way. [This involves three major tac 
tors: 1) enabling other states to buy 
markets: 


what they need in ow 


2) sharing with industrially-back 


ward countries the modern tech 
niques of industry and agriculture; 
and 3) investing funds in capital 
poor areas where “show-how” alone 
cannot produce economic improve 
ment. The first factor can be de 
scribed as the problem of the dolla 
gap, which means simply that we are 
selling more goods abroad than we 
are purchasing. The export surplus 
is paid for in a variety of ways the 
most important of which at present 
is the direct extension of grants o1 
credits by the United States. The 
Government, in other words, is pay 
ing the export industries in_ the 
country to ship the commodities de 
sired by other nations because those 
nations are not able to earn enough 
dollars to finance their own pur 
chases. The dollar gap can be oven 
come either by curtailing our ex 
ports with serious if not disastrous 


consequences for our economy be 


cause our export industries account 
lor approximately eight percent of 
our production, or by increasing ow 
imports. Phe latter seems to be the 
more desirable policy, but its imple 
Inentation encounters major ob 
stacles in the form of domestic in 
dustries which would be injured 
by foreign competition introduced 
through lowered tariff barriers on 
simplified customs procedures. It is 
only natural that the capital, man 
agement and labor involved in a 
particular business which has devel 
oped behind a protective wall should 
seek their own salvation by prevent 
ing the entry of competitive foreign 
goods into the United States market. 
susiness leaders are quick to charge 
the Administration with the de 
struction of a vital American indus 
try. Actually, the successful protec 
tion of the interests of a few thou 
sand Americans may endanger the 
whole population by preventing the 
kind of economic foreign policy és 
sential for today. 

Even a superficial examination ol 
the problem will reveal two offset 
ting factors. First, the dollars earned 
by foreign producers will be respent 
in our markets, and this means that 
export industries will be stimulated. 
In the second place, the American 
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consumer by spending less for the 
imported artic le sold in competition 
with domestic products has more 
money for other purchases and con- 
sequently the consumption goods in 
dustries within the United States 
will also be stimulated. The net el 
fect is a higher standard of living fon 
all Americans instead of protected 
interests for a few. The few, how 
ever, probably will not be comforted 
by national gain, and their political 
influence may be sufficient to prevent 
iny increase in foreign competition 
Perhaps the solution to the difficulty 
here can be found in the increasing 
attention ol economists toward plans 
fol compensating non-essential in 
dustries that cannot survive in an 
unprotected market. The basic a 
oument is that our national policies 
of the past may have encouraged the 
development of various businesses 
under the assumption of continued 
protection and that these businesses 
should not be destroyed by lowered 
tariffs or improved customs proce 
dures without some kind olf com 
pensation for management, capital, 
and labor. Those who choose to mis 
understand will immediately claim a 
new pipeline has been channelled 
into the public treasury, but in fact 
this may be the least expensive way 
lo improve our economic relations 
with other countries while benefit 
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“You know, Joe, sometimes | have a sense 
of insecurity on this job.” 


ing ourselves simultaneously. It 
should be added that the United 
States in one way would profit po 
litically by importing various goods 
that might be produced as cheaply 
domestically. The reason is that a 
particular commodity may be all a 
small country has to offer in the 
United States market for the dollars 
needed for a variety ol purchases 
here. Permitting such a country to 
sell in this fashion would mean its 
orientation 


economic toward the 


United States with improved politi 
cal relations as a probable result. 
Ihe focus of this article upon 
only one of the three major factors 
involved in helping our potential 
allies pay their own way must not 
imply that other factors of technical 
assistance and capital investment are 
of secondary importance. They are 
of paramount utility in our task of 
winning the support of hundreds ot 
millions of people now escaping 
from the classification of “backward 


natives” and destined to exercise 


steadily increasing influence in the at 


lairs of the world. Perhaps we might 
win the struggle for our own free 
dom without these people on ou 
side, but the difficulties of winning 
would be eased if we could attract 
their support without excessive di 
version of the resources upon which 
our national strength depends. The 
United States may yet become in 
volved in a new world war before 
achieving a further consolidation of 
the tree world through ettective eco 
nomic policies. If such a calamity 
should occur, the point here argued 
must await another “new day” for 
implementation. Sooner or later, we 
must develop economic _ policies 
which reflect our responsibility in the 
world by placing international con- 
sequences ahead of local domestic 
advantage. 
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Faith Can Change a Life 


From baccalaureate address to Co 
lumbia University students, June 


1950, by James A. Pike 


If you make religion a serious con 
cern, it won't long remain an intellec 
tual matter. There’s no telling what 
changes it will make in your personal 
life. You will find your scale of values 
eternity 
things look different. You will under 
stand your own 


iltering—when measured by 


failings and inade 
quacies in a different way—you may 
learn the sécret of how to have both 
genuine self-acceptance and honest self 
criticism, in deeper understanding of 
the paradox of divine judgment and fon 
giveness. You will come in touch with 
resources for the ordering of your un 
conscious life—for worship can project 
healing symbols into the inner life. It is 
most important that you have a reason 
for the faith that is in you, that you 
may speak confidently to others in terms 
relevant to our time. 
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IT SAYS HERE 


Married Women Work 
Married 


single ones in the labor force by an 


women are outnumbering 
increasing margin. ‘The Census Bureau 
says that as of April, 1949 about two 
thirds of the female labor force were. 
or had been, married. There were 
8,700,000 wives living with husbands; 
close to 3,000,000 widows and divorcees: 
and 5,700,000 single women. From 1947 
to 1949, the number of married women 
workers increased about 1,000,000; the 
number of single women workers actu 
ally dropped 500,000. Of all American 
married women living with their hus 
bands in April, 1949, 22.5% were em 
ployed. Today, there are some 18,000, 
000 working women in the United 
States. 


Share Abundance and Keep It 
rORONTO—The Western world must 
share its material goods more liberally 
with the rest of the world if the threat 
of communism is to be successfullv met, 


declared Dr. Charles Malik, minister of 
Lebanon to the United States Govern 
ment, in a major address to the 1sth 
World Convention on Christian Educa 
tion which met here in late August. 

“It is impossible for western civiliza 
tion to defend itself against the on 
slaught of communism as long as the 
standard of living in the United States 
is ten to a hundred times higher than 
what it is throughout Asia, and so long 
as the United States and the rest of the 
West do nothing effective about it. 
The present financial implications of 
Point Four must be multiplied literally 
« hundred times before anywhere neat 
the preliminary conditions for counte: 
acting the communist challenge on the 
material plane can be fulfilled. 

“This is no sentimental act of philan 
thropy. There is no getting away from 
the fundamental spiritual maxim: to re- 
tain the enjoyment of your liberties and 
goods, you must liberally share them 
with others.” 








Through WSCF we can help create the 


BASIS FOR COMMUNITY 
IN A REVOLUTIONARY CENTURY 


PARKER ROSSMAN 


Il IS NOT EASY tor young Amei 
icans to understand the “world strug 
ele’’—the true nature of the revo 
lutionary century in which we are 
living. Students should be able to 
see events in the broad perspective 
ol history, but they tend instead to 
focus on current developments—in 
Korea, in the Balkans, in Latin Amei 
ica. Too often they expend thei 
concern on the surface symptoms ol 
trouble and fail to probe deep, to 
the inner sickness of civilization. 
The General Committee of WSCI 
(World’s Student Christian Federa 
tion) recently centered its discussions 
in ““The Christian Task in this Rev 
\ Christian, 
it was said in that meeting, must say 


olutionary Century.” 


both “yes” and “no”: he must say 
yes to the revolutions that every 
where are sweeping men with new 
passion for justice and freedom; but 
he must say no to the ideologies that 
would twist and pervert these revo 
lutions. “Where the revolution has 
been completely conquered by the 
false ideology, where the self-right 
eousness of the Communist party 
has issued in complete cynicism, 
there is no way open to Christians 
but to oppose it, risking imprison 
ment or death, or to retreat into 
small groups.” 

But in the United States we still 
are free to share in the revolutionary 
struggle, working as Christians to 
capture these revolutions for Christ. 
[he people of the world are on the 
march, and who will lead them? 
\nd where? Students are called to 
be leaders. A special responsibility, 
therefore, is given to the student 
Christian movements. 
book 
Early Christians of the 21st Century 


In his recently published 


Chad Walsh shows how the death of 
the old civilization opens all doors 


Published by Harper; $2.00 


wide to Christians, beckoning them 
to enter upon an adventure given 
to men only once in a_ thousand 
years—the creative work of estab 
lishing a new culture, a new civiliza 
tion. Whatever happens, the next 
century is going to be an exciting 
one. And it may be a terrible period 
of world history. 

The terror is not just outside us 

atomic destruction and war—there 
are also things to fear within ow 
Christian fellowship. We are mem 
bers of a world-wide family of Chris 
tian students, through the Federa 
tion. But- 

(1) Many members of our stu 
dent world-tamily have disappeared. 
Some are in slave-labor camps: are 
they finding it possible to witness 
for Christ there, under terrible con 
ditions in the camps? Others have 
vanished completely: where are the 
student Christian movements of Es 
tonia? of Latvia? 

(2) Some student Christian move 
ments have gone underground. They 
can work only from hiding-places— 
how very difficult it is to maintain 
Christian community when every 
new member might later be revealed 
as a spy who joined to report the 
genuine members to the police! And 
some of our movements are unde? 
severe tensions between races and 
political groups. The large-scale 
race-riots in South Africa last yea 
testify to the strains existing there. 
In Indonesia too, the suspicions and 
animosities of the occupation years 
and of the civil war are keenly felt 
today, making it still difheult for 
groups of differing political back- 
grounds to work together, in or out 
of the SCM. In the Netherlands, 
deep-felt bitterness underlies such 
SCM discussion topics as, What is 
the responsibility of Christians to- 
ward the colonial policies of their 
government? 





In a Federation Conference: Ma Aye of Burmo 

with Ko Hila Thwin her husband; M. M 

Thomas of India. Above: Bengt Hoffman of 
Sweden 


(3) Some of our movements /ive 
in uncertainty. For example, it 
seems to be inevitable, according to 
an Asian Christian visitor from 
Japan, that before long the unive 
sity students there will oppose the 
\merican occupation forces, be 
cause the ideological conflict is funda 
mentally inherent in the situation 
Fven the wise policies of the occu 
pation cannot withstand the pres 
sures. 

“Among the more active intelle 
tuals of Japan,” writes this observe! 
“there is a deep search for the mean 
ing of democracy, for the meaning 
of lite itself. Formally, Japan has 
adopted a constitution modeled ot 
American democracy and _ seeks t 
establish it without a military arm 
And democratization has entered 
the ideological realm, shaking the 
old generation to its foundations 
Sut the search for the soul of its 
democracy is still going on. Only 4 
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yital Christianity which can judge 
both American democracy and com- 
munism (the latter is intellectually 
courageous enough to accept what is 
true in Marxism and give a lead to 
the politically conscious students) 
can compete for the soul of the Jap- 
anese university world.” 

The YMCA and YWCA publica- 
tions coming out of Japan these 
days show how alive these groups 
are to the issues underlying Chris- 
tianity, democracy and communism. 
A really hopeful aspect of the cur- 
rent scene, in terms of future lead- 
ership, is the several university study 
groups: which are led by social sci- 
entists of high academic standing 
and of strong Christian conviction. 

(4) Some of our movements live 
in the midst of war, which wrecks 
universities and makes meetings and 
activities almost impossible. Writes 
an observer from Korea: “The Stu- 
dent Christian Movement’s life re 
flects the tensions and anxieties felt 
by the people.” And from Burma: 
“Still the SCM carries on. When 
hostels were closed and the univer 
sity stopped functioning, SCM mem- 


bers served as relief volunteers in 
many camps.” 

(5) Some of our movements exist 
in universities which suffer poverty 
—lack of food, books, and materials 
essential to life and study. To Switz- 
erland (one of the few European 
countries where a variety of good 
foods may be had) came student 
representatives from a dozen coun- 
tries. “Lunching with the group,” 
writes Herrick Young, “I noticed the 
eager look on the faces of several as 
oranges were passed for dessert. As 
we arose from lunch, a reserved Scot 
on my left, who had scarcely con- 
tributed a word to the brilliant con- 
versation which Hendrik Kraemer 
had kept alive, remarked, ‘My first 
orange in seven years.’ Lack of fresh 
fruit and other vitamin-content 
foods is largely responsible for the 
wide prevalence of TB. For exam- 
ple, in the transit-camps where ref- 
ugees from Berlin’s Eastern Zone 
are received, the doctors who do the 
screening say that 50% have TB.” 

(6) Some of our Movements are 
discovering themselves. The first 
conference of Christian students in 


northern Thailand sent a message 
to the “rest of the family’: ““Though 
we are small in numbers, we are 
large in friendship,” they wrote 
“We hope that this bond will spread 
out and cement the friendship be 
tween us and other Christian stu 
dents around the world, through the 
power of God.” 

(7) Some of our movements are 
corroded by laziness, indifference, 
and ignorance. Or, as was said at 
Whitby, (WSCF conference in Can 
ada), we are “endangered by the in 
filtration into our own lives of secu 
lar, technical, utilitarian ways of re 
garding one another and one an 
other’s opinions.” 

What must we do, then? We must 
knit our Federation family together 
—create a real sense of world stu 
dent Christian community. We must 
help and understand one another. 
Beginning with ourselves and our 
own Associations, we must under 
stand the nature of this revolution 
ary century, our Christian responsi- 
bilities, the duty of the Christian in 
politics, and the deepest Christian 
basis for work and fellowship. 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW WHAT IS GOING ON in the student Christian movements in the world, espe- 
cially in light of the current political situation, keep an eye out for MA AYE and MARIE-JEANNE de 
HALLER, the World’s Student Christian Federation visitors who are speaking on American campuses this fall. 


MARIE-JEANNE pe HALLER, who is 
visiting colleges in the southwest—and 
who will be at the Oxford Assembly of 
NICC at Christmastime, is the Assistant 
General Secretary of the World’s Stu 
dent Christian Federation. 

Marie Jeanne is “one of those people 
in Geneva” who actually is Swiss! She 
has always been active in youth move- 
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ments, the Scouts, church youth groups, 
the SCM, and as a student worked with 
refugees in Geneva. She was invited to 
join the staff of the federation in May, 
1944. 

She is best known in the USA for her 
sible study book, A Living Record, and 
for her work in launching the Federa- 
tion Chalet, where worn-out student 
leaders might go for rest to recuperate 
after the war. She has traveled widely, 
attending the first congress of the Inter- 
national Union of Students in Prague, 
and visited eastern Europe again in 
1947 and 1948. 

This is her second trip to the USA. 
Several campuses are planning special 
conferences on Bible Study methods, 
while Marie-Jeanne visits them. 


MA AYE, who this semester is visiting 
colleges in the mid-west, is vice-chair- 
man of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. She comes from Burma and 
is the wife of Ko Hla Thwin. (See pic- 
ture on page 12.) Call her Ma Aye, for 
in Burma, it seems, a married woman 


does not take her husband's name! 

The ‘Thwins came to this hemisphere 
last year for the WSCF General Com 
mittee meeting, and stayed in New York 
City to study during the last academi 
year: Ma Ave at the New York School 
of Social Work; her husband at Colum 
bia University, for a Ph.D. in Philoso 
phy. This fall she is traveling among 
USA colleges, while her husband grinds 
away on that Ph.D. (being a woman 
and naturally smart, she has already fin 
ished her graduate work!) 

She majored in English literature at 
the University of Rangoon in Burma 
and was president of the SCM_ there 
helping to re-start the movement after 
the war. During the Japanese occupa 
tion of Burma there was no SCM, and 
she and other students engaged in re¢ 
lief work. Ma Aye is a Baptist and has 
been a delegate to the YWCA confer 
ence of India, Burma and Ceylon. 

Her speaking topic this fall is on the 
political questions, Where Is the Federa 
tion Going? and What It Means to Be 
a Christian in Southeast Asia. 
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ELIZABETH BRADLEY speaks of— 


The Dangers in Being A Christian 


INTEREST uu 


videspre ad and 


religion today ts 


intense. From = re 
vival meetings on Bible College cam 
puses to the plays and poems ol co om 
talk-fests ol 
all-night 
Kentucky 


What 


Eliot; from all-night 


young sophisticates, lo 
prayer meetings in the 
nountains, people are asking, 
hi ive do to bye saved 

Lhe question is sometimes self 
entered, sometimes only a_ fright 
sometimes 


ned whimper, sincere 


ind profound. Whatever its form, 
vhatever the motive of the ques 
tioner, the frequency of the cry fon 
help, in these days of social revolu 
tion and atomic power, present a 


iniquely serious Opportunity — to 
those who have found a taith to live 
by. The Christian is in a position 
not unlike that ol a good swimmei 
vho, having learned all or some ol 
the techniques of life-saving, finds 
himself one day in a rough sea and 
lar from shore, put to the test ol 
rescuing the victims ol a shipwreck 
Will he be strong enough, fearless 
enough, to use his insight and spe 
cial knowledge to bring helpless, 
struggling people to the shore of 


hope and lite? 


Dangers Are Real 


Our common peril today would 
not be so acute if most Christians 
in recent generations had been able 
to answer “Yes” to such a question 
Chere would have been no mayjo1 
shipwrecks, no disasters of such unt 
versal dimensions. This we must ad 
mit. If Western 
been worthy of the name Christian, 


civilization had 


if those who bear the name had fully 
understood and lived up to then 
professions of faith, there would not 
be so many cynical and frightened 
people. 

The college student who is a 
Christian, and particularly if he on 
she is a leader in a campus Christian 
group, is accepting a dangerous vo 
cation. He or she may not be called 
upon to play the role of saint o1 
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martyr: few ol us are cast in heroik 
mold. But anyone who sincerely 
tries to live according to Christ's 
teachings is embarked upon the most 
precarious and beautiful adventure 
in human experience. We may not 
lose our physical lives in the adven 
ture. We may not even find it neces 
sary to sacrifice the creaturely com 
lorts that make lite more pleasant 
and urbane. The difficulties in being 
a Christian are more elusive. If we 
fail to recognize and overcome them, 
we may at best only mislead others 
who are groping lor faith; at worst, 
we may act in such a way that the 
sincere and questioning skeptic will 
say with scorn or even disgust: “TI 
that is what it means to be a Chris 
tian, its not lor me 

What are some ol these elusive 
dangers that have to be avoided il 
Christianity and its protagonists are 
to bring the non-belonging world 
into its world-wide tamily? How are 
we to persuade the minds and hearts 
of bewildered triends and acquaint 
ances that the Christian taith is in 
tellectually, morally and ethically 
valid; that it is a faith to live by, 
come sunshine or storm, come peace 


or Ware 


No Blueprints Are Handy 


The most tundamental of all 
Christ's teachings is that love is the 
only power which can overcome the 
world. We give a kind of intellec 


tual assent to this startling idea, but 


in practice it often becomes little 


more than sentimental pretense 


Love in the profounden Christian 





sense does not patronive or merely 
tolerate others. Nor ts it a blanket 
to mufile discord and fear. To wus. 
another homely figure, love, when 
operating properly in your life or 
mine, is not unlike a_ blotter that 
absorbs and makes harmless all the 
smudge of hate and cunning. To 
love in this way is the aim of al] 
true Christians. And in that concept 
ol love lies our first danger, becaus, 
it is impossible for us completely 
and always to show purity ol heart 
So we have to admit that our aim 
can never come to full and perfect 
realization. We are all susceptible to 
the germs of hate, suspicion and 
envy, and we indicate our suscepti 
bility to others on many occasions 
and in many ways. Sometimes ow 
lack of love shows itself in pride of 
status, sometimes in resentment un 
der criticism, sometimes in scorn of 
those who do not believe as we do 
lo use an old-fashioned word which 
must be readmitted to our vocabu 
lary, we are all “sinners” in the light 
ot Christ's conception of a love that 
is able to transcend all evil, all fea 
and all animosities. 

lhe college-age Christian of to 
day can only qualify as an exemplar 
of his faith if he will contess quite 
simply to himself that he can neve 
hope to attain Christian perfection 
It is no wonder that some under 
repelled by thei 
“Christian” classmates who pretend 


graduates are 
to moral and ethical superiority, 
suffering 
Christ-like 


when they are actually 
from a delusion of 


grandeur. 


Adventure Is Spiced with Danger 
Che first danger in being a Chris 
tian, then, can be avoided most ol 
the time, if we will set as our objec 
tive the resolution that “I will try 
each day to live with good-will to 
ward every other person. When | 
fail, | will admit it to myself, and 


to others also if doing so will serve 


any good purpose.” 
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[he second danger is that of emo 
tional immaturity which takes cover 
beneath a pose of mental arrogance. 
College and university training is 
erist to the mill of the maturely 
conscientious Christian. He has re 
spect for mental discipline. He in 
vites the testing of his beliels in the 
sharp light ol philosophical and sci 
entific inquiry. He will welcome 
rather than be repelled by protes 
sonial and student arguments which 
challenge the validity of his faith, 
hecause he knows that hard think 
ing and intellectual integrity are es 
sential to his own development as a 
full partic ipant in the Christian en 
Llerprist Pointing a pious finger at 
the non-believer will win no new 
members to the Christian family, nor 
will it make us better Christians. 
lo feel intellectual and moral su 
periority is to put oneself in the 
Category of those whom Jesus de 
scribed as scribes and pharisees. 

\ third danger in being a Chris 
tian is that it exposes us to the keen 
ind critical observation ol a world 
which expects us to behave conside 
ately and in accordance with ideals 
that are widely recognized if not 
universally accepted. 

There is no undergraduate on any 
\merican campus who does not pos 
sess a general knowledge of Chris 
tian convictions. Because this is so, 
individuals who do not have these 
convictions and are not faced with 
a necessity to show in daily behavior 
those traits of generosity and good 
will, justice, courage and mercy that 
the Christian has been taught to con 
sider the outward signs of his spin 
itual laith, may nevertheless be very 


critical of discrepancies between 
faith and action. To live under such 
constant scrutiny is no small under 
taking for the young person who 
claims the name ol Christian. If he 
shows ill-will: if he is critical of 
others or careless in scholarship; if 
he is undependable in human rela 
tions or spendthrift in the use ol 
time and money, he must be ready 
to take the consequences. Someone 
else will be let down, perhaps some 
one who was about to say, “Almost 
thou persuadest me to be a Chris 
tian.” 


A Job for the Concerned 

Che college years provide an ideal 
proving-ground for the 
adventure through life. 


Christian 
There is a 
specific job to be done: to get from, 
and to give to the college—its ad 
ministration, fellow 


students—all the wisdom, compan 


faculty and 
ionship and community living of 
which each individual is capable at 
his or her best. This is true alike of 
the Christian student and otf those 
who profess no such allegiance. But 
a special obligation rests on the un 
dergraduate who wishes to be a 
Christian and to be known by that 
name. 

Beyond the generally accepted 
goals of college life, the Christian 
student will be trying to live in a 
larger and higher environment than 
that of the campus space and span. 
He aspires to an existence in a spi 
itual world that is created for man’s 
fulfillment. To be at home in the 
entire universe is for the authentic 
Christian to believe in the law ol 
love, administered by a God of jus 
tice and mercy. Such at-homeness 


eives buoyancy and zest to the whole 
of life; it makes us ready for dan 
ger, thankful for calm, grateful for 
companionship, but not afraid of 
loneliness. To be at home in God's 
universe of love and goodness makes 
the here-and-now of living “more 
lovely and intense,” more beautiful 
and yet more sad, more immediate 
and more strange. It brings a kindly 
humor in place of heartless laughter 
at the expense of others. It creates 
sensitivity and tries to heal the 
wounds of human existence. It of 
lers a joyous relaxation to relieve 
the strains and tensions of daily life 

lhe person who has this intimate 
experience of being a child of God 
in a cosmos of orderly beauty be 
comes himself an orderly and beau 
tilul personality—the kind of pei 
son whom others wish to know and 
to be with; a person who will save 
the lives of others because they catch 
from him the radiance and fortitude 
ol the Christian way. 

lhese facts do not imply that the 
student who accepts the Christian 
mode of life will find his path easy 
and serene. There will be times and 
places which force him to put up 
with misunderstanding, with isola 
tion and with loss of social prestige. 
But such dangers are real and con 
crete: they can be faced with cow 
age and inward calm. And the one 
who so confronts them will have the 
satistaction of knowing that he has 
not endangered others because of his 
own half-way acceptance of a faith 
which demands no less than the giv 
ing of one’s whole self. He will not 
have defaulted upon his opportunity 
and obligation to be a life saver. 





Irene was killed instantly. 


1935-36. 





It was a great shock to her friends to learn of the death of Irene 
Harris on September 2, 1950. Miss Harris attended the meeting of 
the National Intercollegiate Christian Council at Earlham College, 
Richmond, Indiana, and planned a brief holiday before returning to 
her office in Atlanta, Georgia. A friend was driving her from Rich- 
mond to Indianapolis when they collided with an on-coming car 


Irene Harris was born in Columbus, Ohio, and received her B.S. 
degree in sociology from Ohio State University in 1928. She secured 
her M.A. in social research from Ohio State the next year. She studied 
sociology and economics at the London School of Economics in 


IRENE HARRIS 


Her professional life was spent in the YWCA. She was director of 
adult activities in the Phyllis Wheatley YWCA in Indianapolis, In- 
diana, for eleven years and was executive of the Phyllis Wheatley 
YWCA in Atlanta, Georgia, for four years. In 1945, she became 
National Student Secretary of the YWCA, traveling in the Southern 
Region. She and Miss Rosalie Oakes have done outstanding work in 
enriching the life of YWCAs in Negro and white colleges and in 
developing an intercollegiate program which is open to all YWCA 
members, regardless of race. Miss Harris was director of the first 
post-war European Work-Study Seminar in the summer of 1948. 


Her death will be a great loss to her many friends and to the 
Christian community for which she worked so valiantly. 
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Shall the Student YMCA and YWCA be 





Two viewpoints are presented here, by authors whose names are withheld, so that 
those who read may focus on the ideas involved, apart from the personalities who 
have put their convictions into words. Reader, what do you think on these things? 
The Editors invite replies to these articles. For publication, it is best that letters be 
contained within 500 words, and reach New York (R 1508, 291 Broadway, New York 
7) by October 23, which is the deadline for the December number of this magazine 


From Christian 
to Religious 


says Staff Member No. 1 


THE Young Women's Christian Asso 
ciation is a pioneering movement, al 
ways on the alert for new problems to 
conquer. The time has come for the 
YWCA to take the lead in another great 
proncel area. 

The YWCA started as a small group 
of women and girls interested in study 
ing the Bible and searching for spiritual 
enrichment. At a time when women 
were seen but not heard in the church 
es, the YWCA offered women an oppor 
tunity for individual expression. In this 
women of many denominations and no 
denomination worked and played and 
worshipped together 

Next, the YWCA pionecred in_ the 
held of race relations. When it broke 
down racial barriers within its own 
ranks it surpassed many of the Protes 
tant churches and is still ahead of them 
in this field. 

Now it is time for the YWCA to pio 
neer again: this time as an interfaith 
organization. We. talk 


Protestant 


much of ow 
heritage—but there were 
Catholics before there were Protestants 
and Jews before there were either one 
\ll worship God as Father, and profess 
belief in the brotherhood of man. Isn't 
that the place of emphasis today: the 
attempt to establish the Kingdom of 
God and the Brotherhood of Man? The 
with the 


churches by requiring all YWCA mem 


ilternative is to compete 
bers to subscribe to a purpose which 
puts Jesus Christ at the center of the 
movement? 

I believe 


implicitly that the YWCA 


should encourage responsible church 
membership. I also believe that the the 
ological interpretation should be given 
to young people by their churches and 


synagogues. A movement committed to 
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the recognition of God as Father and 
to the Brotherhood of Man can work 
more effectively toward the establish 
ment of the Kingdom of God than, on 
the other hand, many movements which 
differ on concepts of the divinity of 
Jesus, the virgin birth, the Trinity, and 
the importance of the sacraments. The 
YWCA is working to establish the King 
dom of God, and this must be made 
up of all people of all faiths who be 
lieve in God as Father, and in the 
Brotherhood of all of His children 
whether they say Jesus was Messiah or 
prophet. 

I believe that the YWCA faces today 
i unique work tor 


brotherhood—an oppor 


opportunity to 
united world 
tunity which the churches cannot utilize 
until they break down the discrimina- 
maintain 


racial mi- 


tory barriers which they 


against women and against 
norities. 

I am disturbed to note that the re 
cently published, Essential 
istics of the Student Christian 


tion Movement regards that Movement 


Character- 


{ssocta- 


is just another youth movement, on a 
par with and even in competition with 
some church youth movements. If the 
YWCA is not more liberal theologically, 
and not more inclusive than the de 
churches, where is_ its 


challenge? Hadn't we 


nominational 
better just fold 
up, get behind the churches as individ 
uals, and push the youth movement of 
the denomination to which we belong? 

Looking further into Essential Char- 
acteristics, we come upon the statement 
that “Christian vocation is a major con 
cern.” If instead this were a proclama- 
tion that “Spiritual vocation is a major 
concern” it would implement the spir 
itual development of all children of 
God—not only those who subscribe to 
the traditional “Christian” dogmas. 

As this proceeds, the word “Christian” 
becomes a stumbling block. Why not let 
the churches interpret that term? And 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Don’t Leave It 
says Staff Member No. 2 o. 
WHILE because of my sex I have neve) ual 
been a member of the YWCA, I wel lol 
come the INTERCOLLEGIAN’S invitation int 
to “reply” to a proposal that the YWCA his 
should become an “interfaith” move to 
ment. I speak as a loyal supporter of Cas 
the Student YMCA and YWCA, and as me 
one deeply concerned about the direc on 
tion of future advance of the student the 
Christian movement, when I suggest aun 
four serious objections to the inter al 
faith movement proposal. the 
“"y 
First, the interfaith movement pro i 
posal does not adequately consider the 
ecumenical responsibilities and oppor 
tunities of the Student YWCA. ”) 
The Christian world is in the midst eff 
of a revolution—the ecumenical move Or 
ment, which “God has raised up as if tai 
for such a time as this,”” and which EF] Ca 
ton Trueblood lists as one of human sat 
ity’s four main hopes in this “century rel 
of despair.” The “Y" helped start the tel 
ecumenical movement and still has an 10 
important role to play in it. For the Jer 
ecumenical revolution in the Church is | 
just beginning! vel 
Indeed, this ecumenical revolution ine 
within the churches—as their life 1s am 
deepened and reconstructed—will _ be suc 
impossible unless individuals are en do 
abled to step outside their denomina loy 
tions for pioneering fellowship with 01 
Christians of differing point of view, to | po 
experiment in areas where the churches ort 
are not vet ready to go. If the “Y” ab | vO 
dicates this field, who will pioneer in int 
non-denominational Christian work? ILE 
Where will narrow denominationalists on 
catch a vision of Christian unity? | 
In whatever new areas the Student int 
“Y” turns to work and pioneer, it must up 
study carefully its obligations to con dif 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN O¢ 
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tinue through to the end this important 
ecumenical work it has initiated 


Second, this interfaith proposal would 
ma? don the 
nent to fundamentalists and denomina- 
Indeed, it 
and thus, through discord 


student Christian move 


tronalists. would 
split the — 
would weaken the forces of religion and 


probably 


religious good-will on the campuses 


Continuing ecumenical progress re 
quires that there be voluntary student 
where individ- 


Christian Associations, 


uals may meet outside their churches, 
lor ecumenical pioneering. It would be 
intolerable if the “‘Y,” 


histori purpose . 


abandoning its 
should leave this field 
to fundamentalist groups alone. In that 
case a new voluntary student Christian 
formed 
on campus, and many now supporting 
the — % 
and financial support. And it would be 


movernent would have to be 


would transfer their allegiance 


at the cost of much ill-will, for most of 
the people who have given money to 
Y” buildings and support, have given 
it for Christian work 


Vhird, this interfaith movement pro 
posal might sabotage more responsible 
eflorts to create interfaith brotherhood. 
One result of this proposal should cet 
tainly be a call to serious study—with 
Catholics and Jews—as to what is the 
sauistactory basis and method tor inter 
religious work. (Catholics object to the 
term “interfaith,” according to the Na 


tional Christians and 


Conference of 
Jews.) 

Roman Catholics would certainly be 
very suspicious of an “intertaith” move 
ment set upon a Protestant foundation 
ind having in its statement of purpose 
such an unCatholic view of the king 
dom of God. Only liberal Jews and dis 
loyal Catholics would work through the 
sort of movement that has been pro- 
posed. This would produce tension with 
orthodox Jews and loyal Catholics, who 
would certainly feel that a responsible 
inter-religious movement should be cre 
ited anew, with Catholics and Jews in 
on it from the beginning 


But there are 


Real 


inter-religious brotherhood is based, not 


deeper issues 
upon a shallow liberalism which ignores 


differences, but upon a deep under 
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standing and profound respect for con 
victions. We might draw an analogy be 
tween our search for political and re 
ligious understanding. As in politics, the 
search for religious truth requires an 


explosive contact between persons of 
strong convictions and extensive knowl 
edge. Effective political action requires 
that we believe in something we are 
willing to fight for. And such political 
faith is unrealistic unless it, also, is 
rooted in knowledge of the history of 
political ideas and the broad and deep 
currents of political thought. 


the “theology” of politics. 


[This is 


\nd we do not “water down” our po 
litical convictions so that we can invite 
both political reactionaries and com 
munists into our party. Rather, we learn 
from them, if we have a clear faith our 
selves, and work with them on the only 
possible basis: mutual respect and pro 
found understanding. This 
same sort of responsible, deep-level re 
spect and understanding is the only ba 


sis fon 


realistic 


inter-religious brotherhood. Yet 
it seems to me that the “inter-faith”’ 
movement proposal says: those of us 
who think religious differences and con 
victions don’t matter much, can get to 
gether by ignoring such roots. 


Fourth, therefore, this  inter-faith 


movement proposal is based upon a the 


The nature of the Student YMCA 
and YWCA will be a major issue of 
The National Assembly next De 
cember. A Preparatory Paper for 
the Assembly, “The Essential Char 
acteristics of the SCAM” says: 


“The movement is Christian within the 
Protestant tradition. Such attributes as 
its belief in direct access to God, in indi- 
vidual inquiry and its emphasis on per- 
sonal Bible study place it in the Protes- 
tant tradition. Although Protestant in 
purpose and program, it does not exclude 
persons of other faiths who wish to work 
with it, and welcomes the rich religious 
heritage they bring to its fellowship. Al- 
though it encourages interfaith coopera- 
tion, it is not an interfaith organization, 
since its members do not represent or 
speak for the official bodies of the faiths 
to which they belong.” 


ological position that is held by only a 
minority of “Y” members. We know this 
theological position by its conclusions: 
that all religions are essentially the 
same, and that “brotherhood” is more 
important than the battle for religious 
truth. This static—rather than dynami« 
—view of living religious movements 
presumes they are “bogged down” 
“steeped” in traditional terminology 
and concepts. All are equal in their 
search for “spiritual values” (including 
atheists, fascists, nationalists—where can 
you draw the line?) Rather than being 
Christian and non-exclusive, it proposes 
to be “inclusive.”” But many Hindus can 
not accept a “God as Father” statement 
of purpose, or a “progress” view of re 
ligious history. Why should this move 
ment be discriminatory against good 
Hindus and atheists who cannot consci 
entiously sign a “Kingdom” or 
hood” statement of purpose? 


“Father 


If it is going to continue to be a “re 
ligious” movement, the “Y" must recog 
nize that every religious movement—in 
cluding — intellectual 


“theological” basis 


atheism—has a 
unless it is based 
upon no thought at all. Therefore, the 
“Y” must proceed on the clearest, deep 
est and most mature understanding that 
is available and possible. 


This is the question: Are we to have 
a mature, thought-through, well-founded 
theology? or, are we going to continut 
working on the basis of an inherited, 
second-hand hodge-podge of ideas? Pro 
Albert Outler of Yale recently 
pointed out that much of what our stu 
dent movements do is based on “neo 
Ritschlism, southern orthodox - style” 
(that is, liberalism held with emotional 
fervor) 


fessor 


“theological soup, watered 
down with Pelagianism 
don’t even know it! 

I hope this “inter-faith” proposal will 
stimulate the movements to continue 
studying seriously the basis of their 
work, whatever direction they go. Cer 
tainly this nineteenth century “progress” 
view of the Kingdom of God is no ade 
quate basis for a “brotherhood” move 
ment or a movement for “spiritual val 
ues” that will be effective. Any univer 
sity movement must have a seriously 
developed intellectual foundation! 


."—and we 








University of California Faculty 
RESIST ANTI-COMMUNIST AFFIRMATION 


In June, 1949, the press of the country 
heralded the demands the University of 


California was to make on the faculty there 


DEMAND SHOWS LACK OF 
FAITH IN RESPONSIBLE 
INDIVIDUAL, SAYS “CAL” 
TEACHER 


FOR MORE THAN a year, now 
the taculties of the University of 
California at serkeley have re 
sisted the imposition of anti-com 
nunist affirmations. During all this 
time the protest that academic [ree 
dom would be violated by such dec 
larations has seldom been heard, but 
on those few occasions the protest 
has had no effect on those members 
of the governing board of regents 
who insist upon the requirement of 
the declarations. For that) matte. 
protests made in the name olf aca 
evoked = little 


publi sympathy for the taculty and 


demic freedom have 
ave been less ellective than othe 
ippeals in rallying the faculty men 
bers themselves 

Perhaps one of the principal rea 
ons that our UC tacultv members 
were not disturbed by the hazard to 
iwademic freedom is that for many 
decades they have enjoved complet 
independence in academic attairs 
Through their academic senate and 
its committees they have had demo 
cratic control of the granting ol cle 
curricular ofterings, 


vTces, course 


contents, and the appointment and 


18 


» 


promotion of their colleagues. Even 
alter the recent mass resignations, 
relatively tew of the faculty believe 
that the incident involves an inte 
national assault upon freedom of in 
C{ULLPY 1 


the regents’ demand as an expedient 


instruction. Many regard 


«tion intended to forestall less 
iriendly inquiry. Others see the pres 
ent situation as the product of in 
ternal differences amonest the mem 
bers of the board of regents them 
selves. \ lew of the laculty, agree 
ing with large parts of the public, 
regard the anti-communist declara 


Lions 


»s peculiarly justified: belies 
ing the communist to be an invete 
ite conspirator, these view the de 
manded afhrmation as a necessary 
measure. Furthermore, for ten vears 
the regents olf the university have 
had a policy against the employment 
olf members of the Communist Party 
ind every appointee in that period 
has accepted his office under the im 
plicit condition that the university 
would not otter it were he a Com 
munist. 

But no matter how plausibly the 
University of California incident is 
rationalized, the fact remains that 
it does present disturbing evidence 
that we may be corrupting concepts 
of freedom, alike academic and civil. 
which are basic in a system of sell 
-overning individuals. 

\ university, like every other in 
stitution, is the creature of the so 


ciety in which it exists, and any part 





ol any society may eliminate anv in 
stitution it is strong enough to de- 
stroy. Our society of sell-governing 
individuals, being peculiarly the pa 
tron of learning by its subsidization 
of education, possesses the means 
and privilege of limiting the educa 
tional institutions it supports. But it 
has no right, in reason, to suppose 
that it can restrict freedom of in 
quiry and attain knowledge. [t must 
decide whether the attainment ol 
knowledge is sufficiently important 
so that the possible hazards to the 
traditions and mores and to the sup 
positions about things that are dea 

to our societv ought to be risked 
The saddening and disturbing 
facts of the l niversity of Calilornia 
incident are not that a proud tac 
ulty has been humiliated nor even 
that academic treedom has been to 
some degree abridged, implicitly 1 
not explicitly. The saddening fact is 
that faith in the responsible individ 
ual has been insufhcient. Once more, 
our cherished doctrine of individual 
euilt has been abandoned, with no 
evidence that associative connivance 
existed. Saddest of all, this has been 
done in the full knowledge that the 
only certain way of apprehending 
enemies of our political system is the 
way by which we apprehend othe 
malefactors—by scrutiny of the evi 
dence against each suspected person, 
and debate in his presence concern: 

ine its significance and weight. 
—PHILIP F. GRIFFIN 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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“STILES HALL” OFFICIALLY 
OPPOSES LOYALTY OATH 


\S AN EXAMPLE of how Stiles 
Hall (Cal’s YMCA) initiates and 
conducts a social action project let's 
sketch the way in which its opposi 
tion to the loyalty oath for Univer 
ity of California faculty developed. 

Vhe Student Cabinet Steering Com 
mittee, early in September of 1949, 
placed the loyalty oath subject on 
the agenda of the first Cabinet meet 
ing. The issues were discussed in 
several subsequent Cabinet meetings: 
over the same period our “Freedom 
and Security Group” held three 
meetings in which = speakers _ pre- 
sented the opposing arguments. Dis 
cussions were held also in a meeting 
of the Advisory Board, where the 
student officers could learn the view 
points of the older members ol the 
Sules fellowship. 

\fter a few weeks the Cabinet 
Steering Committee, now well in 
formed on the facts and also on the 
attitudes of “Y" members, recom 
mended that the Cabinet take a po 
sition publicly opposing the pro 
posed negative type of political loy 
alty oath for the faculty. Because so 
many Stiles people had already ex 
pressed themselves on the matter it 
was unnecessary to poll the member 
ship by mail, as is done occasionally. 

Phe recommendation did not pass 


in the first Cabinet meeting because 
the Cabinet by-laws contain rules to 
the effect that a controversial issue 
may be decided at the meeting in 
which it is first presented only if the 
vote is unanimous; any subject shall 
be deemed controversial if even one 
member requests it; in any subse 
quent meeting the Cabinet may not 
take action in a controversial field 
unless at least three-fourths of the 
members present approve; even after 
such confirming vote the minority 
shall be protected by having the 
right to call for additional discussion 
and a re-vote. And, all controversial 





“Stiles Hall’ is the home of a lively and 
issues must be written up and posted effective social action program 


on the Cabinet bulletin board du 
ing the week preceding proposed ac 


out reference to the “Y,” or action 
‘ by the Freedom and Security Group 
tion. 

: : in its own name. Because of the 
\lter further investigation and 
discussion the Student Cabinet 


agreed upon a resolution couched in 


value that Cabinet members have 
found in social action this body has 
recently sought to increase the num 
ber of students at Stiles Hall who 
might, likewise, benefit. A compre 


conciliatory terms, opposing the loy 
alty oath (with emphasis on the 


Christian grounds for such opposi ; . 
hensive policy of encouraging con 


stituent groups within the “Y” to act 
more frequently in their own right 
has recently been developed. 


tion) and mailed copies to the press 
and to key individuals in the con- 
troversy. Since the “Y” is off-campus, 
and receives no subsidy from the 
University, it is relatively free of the 
possibility of pressures from the Re 


What Stiles Hall has accomplished 
in the way of expressing Christianity 
in its every day garb is, admittedly, 
very inadequate. But it keeps trying. 
No committed group can successfully 


gents or others connected with the 
University. 


In this case the Cabinet acted of dodge its responsibility to improve 


its effectiveness in a field of such 
vital and pressing importance. 


ficially. Among several other ways to 
handle the matter might have been 


action by individual students with Harry IL. KIncMAN 





Postscript— 


The news magazine The Nation carries a startling article “The Berkeley Debacle,’ 
by the reliable reporter Carey McWilliams. The following excerpts from that article 
vive developments subsequent to the re ports of our two Berkeley correspondents 


Savs Mr. McWilliams 


Los 


Ingeles, August 29 signers was coercive and shameful... . The Board of Regents now stands 


convicted of a double-cross of the faculty. At an earlier impasse, the 
BY A VOT itorni 
OTE of twelve to ten, the Regents of the University of California faculty was given both public and private assurance that the Regents 
have now reversed an earlier decision and ordered the dismissal of 


thirty-two faculty members who refused to sign the loyalty statement 


would handle the matter of the oath in a manner that would be entirely 


satisfactory to the faculty if the Academic Senate would onl 

All these instructors hold what used to be known as “tenure status” and Bd ee — ie 
b , . : the principle of Communist ineligibility. But no sooner had the faculty 
ave been cleared by a committee of the faculty of any taint of dis- oneal th Gite: on , in oe ‘ Soot 6 ind th 
loyalty, subversion, or heresy. A last-minute effort was made by a group ; tf vie ig ot seetacantt nage ponanats bs Poa h peo 
of prominent alumni to avert the disaster which has now engulfed the GREENE Ter GO GHD. Te TES CENENED, OF Clune, Che Ceguny See pet 


university; but their warnings of “dire peril” were curtly brushed aside. itself in a logically untenable position of which the Regents took full and 
For most of the non-signers, discharge will be tantamount to an painful advantage. Then, on April 21, . . . [accepted] . . . a compromise 
academic blacklisting. Among the dissenters, none of whom is a Com- .. . proposal [which]! clearly implied . . . that non-signers would be given 


munist, are teachers in their late fifties and sixties with records of "dividual hearings by the faculty committee on tenure and that the find 
thirty years service at the university. The list includes men and women ings and recommendations of this committee would be accepted by both 
of distinguished academic attainments and unblemished personal records, the administration and the Regents. It is this second agreement which a 


whose loyalty to freedom is best evidenced by their stand against the 


majority of the Regents have now repudiated. 


loyalty oath. It also includes a sizable contingent who served with the The effect of the Regents’ decision, of course, is to vitiate the tenure 


armed forces in World Wars | and Il. 


system and nullify the basic concept of academic freedom. (From The 


As the zero hour approached, the pressure brought to bear on the non- Nation of September 9, 1950, p. 228.) 
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CHRISTIAN? or RELIGIOUS? 
(From page 16) 
let the YWCA use the word “spiritual,” 
1 term which recognizes that those who 
believe in God—whether they are Chris 
tians Or not—can recognize the place of 
religious values in all phases of life? 
| object to the limitations placed on 
YWCA by the 


ning of a definitely Christian purposé 


insistence on. the 


t basis for membership. It is the term 
Christ” which immediately alienates 
those who accept Jesus as man, but do 
not accept his divinity and thus the 
cope of the YWCA challenge is nai 
rowed down. The YWCA should be able 
lo accept all who believe in God and 
ho worship Him and honor His chil 
ren 

for many years the YWCA has tried 
o gloss over its attitude toward the pur 
pose basis for membership by claiming 
that it is inclusive. But it has denied 
this very inclusiveness by excluding 
those who cannot in conscience sign the 
purpose from active participation as 
nembers in the organization 

This business of saying we are inclu 
sive and acting the way we do toward 
those who cannot sign out Purpose, 1S 
like inviting a Jewish friend to dinner, 
ind then offering him a roast pork din 
ner; or like inviting a Catholic friend to 
lunch of beefsteak on Friday. If thes« 
people are really our friends we will 
invite them to join us for a meal, but 
we will provide i variety of food from 
which each may choose the food he 
wants. We will ask God's blessing on 
the table and feel that God ts giving it, 
vhether our guest crosses himself, covers 

he id, or sits with bowed he id and 
losed eves 

| realize that this proposed forward 
movement may eventually lead to ow 
laving to change our name, but who 
yants to hang on to an outmoded 
nomenclature? Even St. Paul's name was 
changed when the challenge of a new 


life came to him 





FILMS AND DRAMAS 
Lists Available for Your 
Church 

1. 16MM. SOUND FILMS 
(1950 Edition) 

A pamphlet listing 90 

tested 16mm. sound films 

selected for church use 

2. RELIGIOUS DRAMAS 
(Revised Edition) 

A pamphlet listing and 

classifying 80 religious 

dramas of artistic qual- 

ity and religious effect. 





Send 10c postage for either list or 
$5.00 per hundred. Address 
Extension Service Office 
The Chicago Theological Seminary 


A. C. McGiffert, Jr., President 
5757 University Avenue Chicago 37 
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High Court Hears 
Gara Case 


Dean Gara 





THE United States Supreme Court has 
placed the famed Larry Gara case on 
its docket for a hearing this month 
Dean Gara was adviser to the YMCA 
in Bluffton College, an Ohio Mennonite 
( ollege, when he was arrested about two 
years ago, and charged with violating a 
section of the military draft act which 
provides punishment for “any person 
who knowingly counsels, aids or abets 
inother to refuse or evade registration 
or service in the Armed Forces.” 
According to an Associated Press news 
story, Dean Gara was “sentenced to 
prison for telling one of his students to 
stand his ground in refusing to sign a 
draft card.” Mr. Gara questioned the 


constitutionality of the 1948 Peacetime 
Draft Law, saying that, as applied in 
his case, it destroyed the right of re 
ligious leaders to counsel and approve 
another person's decision to follow his 
religious beliefs and cons ience. 

Said The Christian Century of May 
“Probably most 


25, 1Q40 ministers 


would advise the young man to registe; 
as we would do, but if he persisted jn 
his belief that such action was wrong 
what else could an adviser do than ures 
him to do what he believed right? The 
higher court has a heavy responsibility 
on its hands in reviewing this case. If 
Gara is a criminal, so are many others.’ 

President L. L. 
College, makes this comment: “Do not 


Ramseyer of Bluffton 


take this case lightly. It is crucial and 
may be epoch-making. Freedom in 
America is precious. If the law is in 
terpreted in such a way that no father 
no teacher, no minister can provide 
friendly ministration to one who is act 
ing through Christian conscience, then 
truly our freedom is in danger.” 

The ministers of Ohio have worked 
hard to achieve the goal of a review of 
this case by the Supreme Court. They 
and religious leaders all over America 
prayerfully await the Supreme Court's 


decision 





COMING EVENTS 


OCTOBER 
1 World Communion Sunday 


1 YMCA-YWCA North Texas Work 
shop Dallas 


SVM Staff Training Contcrence, New 


York 

6- 7 Executive Committee Pacific North 
west Area Student Council, Portland 
Ore 


6- 8 Iowa District YMCA-YWCA Student 
Conference, Camp Boone, lowa 

6 & Southern Section YMCA-YWCA Con 
ference for Junio College Associa 
tions, including Faculty Conference 
it Lake Arrowhead, Calif 

8 YMCA-YWCA South ‘Texas Work 
shops, San Antonio and Huntsville 
q Michigan District YMCA-YWCA Stu 

dent Conference, Flint YWCA Camp 

:-15 Wisconsin District YMCA-YWCA 
Student Conference, College Camp 
Wis 

19-15 Southern Section, Pacific Southwest 
Region, YMCA-YWCA _ Conference 
for 4-year college associations, Camp 
Secley, Calif 

19-15 Hlinois District YMCA-YWCA Coun 
cil Meeting University, 
Peoria 


sradley 


19q-21 Preparatory School Conference, At 
lantic City, N. J 

20-22 Ohio SVM Retreat 

9-22 Southern Area Student, YMCA Sec 
retary'’s Conference, Ky. 

20-22 Northern Section, Pacific Northwest 
Region, YMCA-YWCA Conference 
Camp Campbell, Calif 


20-22 Indiana District YMCA-YWCA Coun 
cil, Butler University, Indianapolis 
Ind 

v7-9q Central Section Pacific Southwest 
Region YMCA-YWCA Conference 
Lake Sequoia Calil 

27-29 Maine Area Conference 

27-2q New York Intercollegiate SCM Fall 
Conference, Cornell University. It 
aca, New York 

28 Southwest Regional Executive Com 

mittee. Dallas, Texas 


NOVEMBER 

3- 5 Boston Area Fall SCM Conferenc 

»- » Northern Connecticut Valley Fall 
SCM Conference 

2- > Southern Connecticut Fall \rea 
SCM Conference 

t YMCA-YWCA West Texas Workshop 

10-12. Minnesota and West Wisconsin 
YMCA-YWCA Student Conference 
Camp St. Croix, Hudson, Wis 


DECEMBER 

1- 3 New England SVM- Conference 

i- 3 National Preparatory School Student 
Conference (boys), Northfield, Mass 

26-Jan. 1 Pacific Southwest All Regional 
YMCA-YWCA Conference, Asilomai 
Calif 

27-Jan. 2. Fourth 
the Student Christian 

Miami University, O% 


National Assembly ol 
Association 
Movement 
ford. Ohio 
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Must AAU Sephemores Slump? 


HI, SOPHOMORE! Only | last 
month you returned to college, re- 
joicing. You knew your way around 
the campus and had made a lot of 
friends in freshman year. When you 
stepped out ol the family jalopy last 
month you felt you were coming 
home. This was a better feeling than 
last year’s when you made a timid 
entry into the new strange world of 
college. 

But, in the past few weeks, slowly 
creeping up on you, came the aware- 
ness that life this year is difficult! 
You and other sophomores are real- 
izing that academically, organiza- 
tionally and socially you are getting 
freshman treatment—but you are 
not on the receiving end for all the 
attentions that are showered on 
freshmen. Worse, you've discovered 
that fewer allowances are made for 
a sophomore’s shortcomings. You're 
not a newcomer any more! 

Yes, life is different from Fresh 
man year: you are separated from 
many former friends and are thrown 
in with strangers: you are starting 
all over again in many areas—and 
above all, you are not supposed to 
feel that way! 

In contrast, consider the happy 
Freshman! Beginning courses are 
geared to the progress of new stu 
dents; advisers hover over them, 
concerned with their academic ad- 
justment; professors are lenient to 
ward their flounderings. But the 
sophomores are finding themselves 
In competition with upper-classmen 
who are better acclimated to the 


study atmosphere and may have had 


overlapping courses to give them a 
background of understanding. And, 
in sophomore year certain ground- 
work courses must be taken to help 
him determine his major field. These 
courses may be exciting, but also 
they can be confusing. Thus the 
sophomore may get the feeling that 
he is still at the bottom of the aca- 
demic ladder; he is troubled by the 
alternatives in choosing a major, 
and is haunted by doubts whether 
some of the introductory courses are 
worth taking. 

All these are prominent symptoms 
of the disease known as Sophomore 
Slump. 

What to do? Possibly the best doc 
tor is the “slumper” himself, who 
Should ask himself some searching 
questions, such as these: Is my basic 
trouble a feeling of inferiority, grow 
ing out of the new proximity to up- 
perclassmen? Is it perhaps a social 
problem, and if it is, am I doing 
all possible to help myself? Above 
all, am I doing all I can to make 
friends among upperclassmen and 


freshmen as well as sophomores so 
that I can be not just a sophomore 
but a member of the whole college 
community? 

Remember this: The word sopho 
more comes from sophos, meaning 
wise, and moros, meaning foolish. A 
sophomore is, by definition at least, 
a wise fool or a foolish wise man. A 
test of wisdom here lies in self 
analysis followed by considered ac 
tion. 

No need, however, to struggle 
through the problem all alone! On 
every campus there are persons who 
are glad to help you; it’s their job 
to help by talking things over and 
giving advice. These persons are the 
pastor of the campus church that 
you attend, the secretaries of the 
YMCA, YWCA or CA, and the 
deans in the college. Some of these 
people have counselled many suc 
cessive student classes and know 
most of the answers. They will help 
you turn that slump into an up 


grade. —RACHEL H. MILLER 
Oberlin, '45 








Wellspring 

Whenever the mind of man has 
veen uplifted, a quickening of mental 
powers around a synthesis of new 
meaninge—or whenever I have frus 
trated the temptation to deny the 
truth within me, or to betray a value 
which to me is significant; wheneve 
I have found the desire of my own 


heart and life groundless; wheneve) 
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my resolutions to be a greater man 
have stiffened in a real resistance 
against some form of disintegration; 
when I have beenable to bring my life 
under some high and holy purpose 
that gives to it a greater wholeness 
and a greater unity; whenever I have 
stood in the presence of innocence, 
purity, love and beauty and have 
found my own mind chastened and 
my whole self somehow challenged 


and cleansed; whenever for one 
swirling moment I have glimpsed 
the distinction between good and 
evil courses of conduct—caught sight 
of something better as I turned to 
embrace something worse; whenever 
these things or experiences like them 
have been mine, I have seen God, 
and felt his presence winging. 


—Howarpb THURMAN 
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the NEW 
Haddam House book 


A 
GOSPEL 
for the 


SOCIAL 
AWAKENING 


Selections from the writings of 
Walter Rauschenbusch 
Twentieth Century Prophet 


compiled by 
Benjamin E. Mays 


For an awakening long 

the ever relevant message of 
the prophet of the Kingdom of God 
and the Social Gospel. Dr. Mays 
has selected from all of 
the books written by Rauschen- 
busch and organized them _ into 
chapters that help modern students 
and laymen to listen to the major 
ideas that have inspired several 
generations. In a full introduction, 
historian Dh Howard Hopkins 
sketches the life and times of Wal- 
ter Rauschenbusch. Says Dr. Paul 
Limbert in his Foreword: “One 
who rereads Rauschenbusch is like- 
ly to realize that this man was too 
profound to be outdated. Truly this 
man has something to say to our 
times.” $2.00 


verdue 


passages 


at your bookstore 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


291 Broadway New York City 7 











“A highly useful book present 
ing an honest, objective ap 
proach to a subject on which 
there is vast confusion.”—Har 
OLD B. INGALLS, Program Se 
retary of the National Student 
Council of the Y.M.C.A 


—SEX— 


QUESTIONS 
and ANSWERS 


By Fred Brown and 
Rudolf T. Kempton 


Foreword by 


ABRAHAM STONE, M.D 





Written in question-and-answe! 
form this book covers questions 
most frequently asked by thou 
sands of men and women in 
open forum. The topics dis- 
cussed may do much to help 
marriages that are suffering be 
cause of sex ignorance 


{¢ all hookstores $2.95 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc., N. Y. 18 
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News of USF 


What's happening in the United Student Fellowship 
of the Congregational Christian Church 








Elmhurst Assembly 
Charts Program 


Much of the 


Biennial 


Second 
United Stu 


meeting at 


real work of the 
Assembly of the 
dent Fellowship Elmhurst 
College 


done in the 


Hines, in late August was 


Here it 
that ma 


four Commissions 


was that mind met mind and 


tion-wide and international student ex 


pecriences were shared 

For this reason the report of the Com 
mission on Action was particularly im 
portant since this group sought to speak 
to immediate problems found in cam 
affairs 
Relations 


ind the Community the commission laid 


pus, national and international 


In its report on Industrial 


heavy responsibility on individual mem 
USEF to be 


re pres hntation on 


bers of the well informed, to 


seek 


Christian 


vouth various 


social acthon committecs, to 


participate in the real lite of industry 
migrant workers, governmental employ 


ees, farmers, ct¢ various 


through the 
student summer programs, to encourage 


the community to exercise full voting 
privileges and to form discussion groups 
to discuss the application of Christian 
ethics to economu problems 

“World Order 


the commission stated, “We 


Under and Politics’ 
seck to un 
derstand the evil forces at work in ou 
which world chaos 


SOCICTS precipitate 


and with the Christian gospel as ou 


source we aim to establish as common 
knowledge the urgency of human values 
(in order that) we may realistically 
plan for a world order of peace 
Local groups were urged to seize every 
opportunity for contact with foreign stu 
dents. to become familiar with the ac 
tivities of the United Nations, to speak 
out as students on behalf ol 


themselves with the Point IN 


peace, lo 
reqQuiainet 
program and to study and respect vari 


ous convictions held regarding wal 


Christian Citizenship 
A Deep Concern 


Reports on Christian Citize niship trom 


USF groups over the country tell of 


study, discussion and action on crucial 
local, national and international tssues 
Phere have been tours of all kinds: sem 
inars in Washington, D. (¢ the study 


of urban problems in Chicago and Bos 
ton: visitations to Merom Institute, In 


diana, to become familiar with present 
day rural life. 

But, one important concern has chal 
lenged many of the groups to significan, 
action: the Displaced Persons and thy 
refugee students. One might tell of the 
planning, work and prayer of students 
at Ames, lowa; Lincoln, Nebraska, Mad 
ison, Wisconsin or many other CaMpuses 
to which foreign students have beep 
brought. However, the pattern worked 
out by the Guild at Ann Arbor, Michi 


gan may be most helpful to youn group 


Ann Arbor’s Admirable 
Pattern 


The stimulus for the project: at th 
Gsuild goes back a few summers to the 
fcllows and girls who attended Euro 
pean work camps There contacts were 


made with many students who wanted 
to come to the United States. 

Once the desire to help one or mor 
Guild 


members and leaders, the program com 


such students was lodged with 
mittee brought in University faculty and 
D.P. students who were already on th 
Michigan campus. These people inter 
preted the meaning and pointed up dif 
ficulties of the project on which the 
Guild was about to embark. Happily 
Guild members did not falter before thi 
size of their task and H. L. Pickerill re 
ports that “the cooperative work of th 
group (to raise funds to bring their stu 
dents) has been an education and has 
greatly deepened our fellowship.” 

The Guild now has its student at Anr 
\rbor; the greater part of the $3,00 
budget has been raised. Student Chris 
tian Citizenship has thought, praved 
worked and acted in the light of a real 
re sponsibility! 


Place tor the 
Churchless 


In Williams College Church, the Con 
Student makes 
avatlable for 
no church facilities in Wil 
Friends, and th 


eregational Committee 


space religious groups 
which have 
liamstown such as the 
Jews. Plans are under way to help orient 
Negro into the life of th 


college 


students 


—Davip MAITLAM 
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Who’s Where 


News of Staff Personnel 


Donna ADCOCK is Executive Director 
YWCA, State University of lowa, 
lowa City 

\itNOR ALEXANDER is Associate Dire 


tor, YWCA, University of 
California, Los Angeles. 

JupITH \uSTIN is Executive Director of 
the SCA, University of Chicago 

\irs. MARGARET BAAS is Executive Dirce 
tor of the YWCA at Purdue Unive 
sitv, Lafayette, Indiana. 

(,EORG! BALL, Yale Divinity School 50 
is Coordinator of Religious Activities 
University of Denver. 

BuRTON BisHorp is SCA Executive, Glen 
dale Junior College. (Was ministe 
of the First Baptist Church, Montros 
Colorado 


Southern 


WittiAM G. BLack is the Ohio Area 
Student YMCA Executive. (Was As 
sociate at the University of Illinois 
YMCA.) 

Orive D. BOLINE is Executive Secretary 
YWCA. Georgia State College ton 
Women, Milledgeville 

Pau. Bock is Executive Secretary of 
Round Table, Oregon State Colleg: 
Corvallis 

fLAINE BurRGEss is Executive Director 
YWCA, University of Hawaii 


CADWELL takes on. the 
Executive Secretaryship of Northwest 
n University YMCA, Evanston, Illi 
nois. (Formerly Associate at the Uni 
versity of Illinois YMCA.) 
JupiTH CLAPP is Assistant, at the YWCA, 
West Virginia U., Morgantown. 
TroNARD CLouGH is the National Stu 
dent Secretary for the YMCA on the 
tall of the New England Student 
Christian Movement, with offices in 


LAURENCE R. 


Boston, Massachusetts. 

GEORGE CRANDALL, Yale Divinity School 
“0, is Coordinator of Religious Ac 
tivities for the Buffalo 
Churches 

BARBARA DFITZ is 
Student Christian 

v Gsreen State 

\iks. MARJORI 


Council of 


Director, 
Fellowship, Bow! 
University, Ohio. 

DICKINSON is Executive 


Associate 


Director, YWCA, University of Ne 
ida, Reno. 
Mary JANE DUNsMooR is Associate Di 


rector, University YWCA, Los 


es, California 


\nege 

CLARENCE ELLiort, after a year of study 

n Union Theological Seminary, goes 
to the University of Minnesota YMCA 
is Executive Secretary. 

Mins. Lora G. FERGUSON is Executive 
Director, YWCA, Washington Univer 
sit St. Louis, Missouri. 

GROVER FULKERSON is an Associate at 
the University of Illinois YMCA. 
Was instructor in the School of So 
cial Work, University of Oklahoma.) 

ELIZABETH FULTON is Secretary-in-Train 
ing, University YWCA, Berkeley, Cali 
fornia. 


GLoRIA GiLLiaAM is Secretary-in-Train 


ing, YWCA, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. 

Mrs. Lynn GorrsHa.y is Executive Di- 
rector, YWCA,. University of Cincin 


nati 


OCTOBER, 1950 


ANN GRAYBILL 15 
the Christian Association, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

DoroTHY HAINER is Program Director, 
YWCA, Ohio State University, Co 
lumbus 

1. WittiamM Hatt, concluding his resi 
dence work for a Ph.D. in Philosophy 
it Boston University, is now director 


Associate Director ot 


of the YMCA at Kansas State Teach 
ers College, Emporia. 

KATHERINE HANLEY is’ Executive Direc 
tor, YWCA, Stantord University, Palo 
\lto, California 

ByjOoRG HANSEN is Student Program Di 
rector, YWCA, Universitv of Roches 
tcl N. \ - 

HENRY HAyYbDEN is Director of Religious 
Activities for the United Protestant 
\ssociation, University of New Hamp 
shire (Formerly, University of New 
Nlexico.) 

\Iiks. EARL HELGESON is Executive Direc 
tor, YWCA, North Dakota Agricul 


tural College, State College. 

HaroLp B. INGALLS goes from the Na 
tional Student YMCA staff to the Uni 
versity of Illinois YMCA, succeeding 
Philip B. Morgan as Executive Secre 
Lary 

Mrs. EvizApreiH S. JACKSON is Executive 
Director, YWCA, State College of 
Washington, Pullman. 

GRACE KEEFER is Executive 
the CA at 
dence, R. I. 

Mrs. SHIRLEY S 


Director of 


Pembroke College, Provi 


Lorrren is Executive 


Director, YWCOA, University of Min 
nesota, St. Paul 

ROBERT MATZKE is Executive Secretary 
of the Indiana University YMCA 
Was Associate Secretary on the Uni 


versity of Illinois YMCA stafl 

MARY EvizApetuH MCDOWELL is Secre 
tary-in- Training, YWCA, University 
of Washington, Seattle. 


Mins. JULIANNE B. McGer is Executive 
Director, YWCOA, Lowa State College, 
\mes 


DAvis Mittrrk is Southeastern Regional 
Secretary tor the Student 
Movement. 

RICHARD MORLAND is Executive Director 
of the Christian Association, College 
ol the City of New-York. 

JOHN W. Prici 
the University of 
(Formerly YMCA 
sity of Minnesota.) 

\Irs. SHIRLEY QUISENBERRY is Assistant 
Director, YWCA, University of Min 
nesota, Minneapolis. 

DorROoTHY REINHOLD is Executive Direc 
tor, YWCA, University of Kansas 
Kansas City 

WILLIAM REUTER is Executive Secretary 


Volunteer 


s Associate Executive ol 
Illinois YMCA 


Executive, Univer 


North Dakota Agricultural College 
YMCA. (Formerly, YMCA, Lincoln, 
Nebraska.) 

PARKER ROssMAN is Executive Directo 


of Student Work tor the United Chris 
tian Missionary Society of the Dis 
ciples of Christ. He will continue a 
part time executive relationship with 
USCC until December 31. 

Mins. NANCY H. SCHLAAK 
Director, YWCA 
sity, Columbus 

HyLta Sruntz, graduate of Union The 
ological Seminary, alter service abroad 
with CIMADE, joins the Student 
Volunteer Movement traveling staff 

WAYNE UNDERHILL, Yale Divinity Schoo] 
‘50, is Christian Association Director, 
University of Connecticut, Storrs. 

FRANK WATANABF, Yale Divinity School 
"50, Is Associate at the University 
YMCA, Berkeley, California. 

bh. EuRFATH Wuitr is Executive Direc 
tor, YWCA, University of 
Urbana, Hlinois. 

RUSSELL WIGFIELD, Yale Divinity Schoo! 
"50, is Associate in the Georgia Tech 
YMCA. 

L.. C. Witson is YMCA Executive at the 
University of New Mexico, succeed 
ing Henry Hayden. (Formerly, YMCA 
Executive at Northwestern U 


is Executive 
Ohio State Univer 


Illinois 





SONGS 


@ A book of Kagawa’s poem: 


the secret of Kagawa’s 


tment > gilt aia 


people he served. 


“They have the passion of a great heart beating for humanity.” 


Christian Century. “Brings the reader into immediate touch 


with the man.’’--Woman’s Press. 


$1.50 at Your Bookstore... 
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Announcing the Re-issue of 


TOYOHIKO KAGAWA’S gee 


we SLUMS | ton 


describing life in the 
infamous Shinkawa slums and his experiences while 
living there in the midst of human misery. They reveal 
greatness—his unparalleled 
selflessness and his true partnership with God. Every 
poem shows how Kagawa identified himself with the 


Illustrated by Julian Brazelton 
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DR. KAGAWA'S 
Current 
U.S.A. Itinerary 


Dr. Kagawa's current 
U.S.A. itinerary will take 
him to many towns and 
cities from coast to coast, 
through mid-December. 

Hear him speak—and 
enjoy his books! 
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A PROGRAM PROMPTER 


How to Recruit for the National Assembly 


THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY of the 
Student Christian Association Movement 
takes place only once in a college gene) 
ition. It is the most significant single 
event in the four-year cycle of Christian 
Association life. Each YMCA, YWCA 
ind CA will want to fill its quota for 
delegates. And it will want every repre 
sentative to be well informed and _ pre 
pared to speak tor the convictions of 
the CA The 
month by month preparation may help 


following schedule of 


campus CAs to develop their own plans 


OCTOBER 


ippoint an Assembly Committee o1 
uwrange for, the Cabinet to carry this re 
sponsibility. 


Study all correspondence and printed 
material concerning the National As 
sembly. Materials sent last spring to 
presidents, advisers and_ staff members 
of all YMCAs, YWCAs and CAs in 
cluded: the Assembly Poster; a flier out 
lining the program and setting quotas; 
1 questionnaire, Calling All Cabinets; 
ind the — first Preparatory 
Paper, Essential Characteristics of the 
Student 


Assembly 
Christian Association Move 
ment. If your CA files fail to produce 
these materials, additional copies may 
be secured from the Administrative Sec 
retary for the National Assembly: Miss 
Odile Sweeney, 600 Lexington Avenuc 
New York 22, N. Y. 

Publicize the National Assembly. Plan 
ways of informing every CA member 
ibout the issues to come before the 
\ssembly. Inform the campus about the 
Assembly through posters, stories in the 
college newspapers and brief talks in 





Buying Power of an Hour’s Work 


Everyone knows that the dollar worth 
1oo cents in 1914 is worth only 42 cents 
today. But the basic fact affecting most 
(Americans is the comparative buying ot 
in hour's labor. The crucial question ts 
does a worker get more goods and 
services for an hour of work today than 
his grandfather did? 

The answer is given by facts discov 
ered in a survey by the National Indus 
trial Conference Board. Since 1914 the 
purchasing power of an hour's work has 
ibout doubled. Today's factory worker 
has to work only about half the numbe1 
of hours that a 1914 worker did to pay 
the family bills 
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student body meetings. Inform members 
of the community through newspaper 
stories; notices in church bulletins; and 
brief announcements at meetings of the 
Community YMCA and YWCA. 

Raise an Assembly Fund to pay all o1 
part of the expenses of delegates. Some 
CAs include expenses for the National 
Assembly in their regular budgets, but 
many will need to plan a_ separate 
money raising campaign. The most ef- 
fective way to secure money is to ask the 
proper persons to contribute it. Among 
those who will be glad to help send stu 
dents to this ecumenical meeting are: 
students; faculty members; young alum 
ni who have represented your CA at 
previous Assemblies and conferences; 
churchmen and community leaders who 
remember the part Student YMCA and 
YWCA conterences played in develop- 
ing their thinking. One or two well 
planned money raising events may be 
useful (for suggestions see A Program 
Book for SCAs, pages 91 and 92). 
Assembly. A 


nominating Committee appointed by the 


Elect delegates to the 


president should nominate a slate of 


prospective delegates, and the entire 





IT SAYS HERE 


In the good old days of 1914, the 
average wage-carner had to work over 
51 hours a week and some other mem- 
ber of the family had to earn additional 
income to supply the average amount of 
goods. He received 25 cents an hour, 
earned a total of $12.72 a week but he 
needed $16 to support his family. To 
make ends meet, other members of his 
family had to work 14 additional hours. 

Today's factory worker has to work 
only 34 hours to supply his family with 
the higher living standard now con- 
sidered average. He receives $1.47 an 
hour; earns $58.52 a week. He requires 
$49.52 to support his family and he has 
a surplus for savings or for improve- 
ment of his living standard. 


membership vote on them. In some 
CAs, the cabinet may elect the dele 
gates. 

Study the issues to come before the 
Assembly, which are outlined in Essen. 
tial Characteristics of the SCAM. The 
second Preparatory Paper, The National 
Assembly Work Book, will be issued in 
October. 


NOVEMBER 


Study the relevant issues to come be. 
fore the Assembly in all commissions 
and committees. 


Discuss the National Assembly with 
the president, the dean of men and the 
dean of women. Ask them for financial 
support. 

Arrange lor transportation to Oxford, 
Ohio. 

Register the delegates. The registra. 
tion fee is $10 up to December 1 and 
Si2.50 after that. 


DECEMBER 

Brief your Assembly delegates about 
the convictions of CA members by ask- 
ing delegates to meet with various com- 
mittees and commissions. Or hold a Pre- 
{ssembly Briefing Conference where all 
CA members discuss their position on 
\ssembly issues. 

Report the income from the Assembly 
Fund and divide it among the delegates 


accord to need. 


1g 

Prepare newspaper releases about the 
(Assembly and your delegates for col- 
lege, home-town and community news 
papers 


—FERN BABCOCK 
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Ihe dollar cost of food has skyrock- 
eted since 1914. But the 1914 food bas 
ket cost the average worker 29.4 hours a 
week. Today's typical basket costs to 
day’s worker only 12.4 hours. 

To clothe himself and his family cost 
the average factory worker nine hours a 
week in 1914. Today's wage-carner can 
finance his clothing expenses with less 
than five hours work a week. 

Rise in the purchasing power of an 
hour’s work benefits a worker today. 
But decline in the purchasing power of 
the dollar works great hardship on old 
persons living on savings. All persons 
living on inherited 
wealth are affected by this decline. 


accumulated or 
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